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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 

The Editor will be glad wo receive jor consideration photographs, in- 
stantaneous or otherwise, besides literary contributions, in the shape of articles 
and descriptions, as well as short stories, sporting or otherwise, not exceeding 
2,000 words. Contributors are specially requested to place their names and 
addresses ON their MSS. and on the backs of photographs. The Editor will not 
be responsible for the return of artistic or literary contributions which he may 
not be able to use, and the recetpt of a proof must not be taken as evidence that 
an article is accepted. Publication in COUNTRY LIFE alone will be recognised 
as acceplance. Where stamps are enclosed, the Editor will do his best to return 
those contributions which he does not require. 

With regard to photographs, the price required for reproduction, together 
with all descriptive particulars, must be plainly stated. Tf it ts desired that the 
photographs should be returned, a sufficiently stamped and directed envelope must 
be enclosed for the purpose. 


Boating Disaster in the Lakes 


T the end of last week, when all the world was on holiday 
A intent, and when the sun was shining with a torrid 
splendour more in accordance with the traditions of 
August than with its true habit, the laughter of the world was 
turned into tears by the news of a shocking disaster in the Lake 
District, involving the loss of five innocent lives. The facts are 
simple enough. Some sixty or seventy persons, members of the 
National Home Reading Holiday Association, were staying at 
Portinscale. They were the first holiday-making relay of the 
members of the association, and it was the last day of their visit. 
They determined to celebrate it by a pilgrimage to Borrowdale, 
a pilgrimage which involved a passage across Derwentwater 
from Nickol Landing to Scarf Close Bay, and they filled five 
boats. It was the old story. No professional boatmen were 
taken. It was fine and smooth when the joyous expedition 
started. It came on to blow hard, and between St. Herbert’s 
Island and Rampsholm, ‘“ whcre in stormy times the water is 
roughest,”” one boat was overwhelmed by the waves and sank 
stern first. Five young women and three young men were in 
the boat, and the five young women were drowned. They were 
not of the upper ranks of Society; they were working women 
only, mere factory hands; but they were happy, innocent 
creatures, taking their pleasure in their own way after months of 

weary work, and their harmless gaiety came to a terrible end. 
No individual appears to have been to blame. If the men 


were saved and the women were drowned, that was no fault. 


of the men, who apparently were unable to swim in any 
effectual way. If the men, or any of them, had attempted to 
rescue the women, or any of them, each attempt to give succour 
would inevitably have meant an extra life lost; for it is one 
thing, and that by no means an easy one, to drag a drowning 
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person out ofa river or a canal when the bank is near, and it 
is an entirely different, and, as a general rule, a suicidal enter. 
prise, to attempt to rescue a drowning person in the middle 
of a storm-tossed lake. It has been said that the boat was 
overcrowded, but the statement is not accompanied by any 
trustworthy evidence concerning the dimensions of the boat 
and the proportion between them and the number of persons 
carried upon her. It is, indeed, based simply on the fact that 
the boat filled and sank stern first, and that calamity may easily 
be explained, apart from the hypothesis of overcrowding. Assume 
a boisterous and favourable wind which caused high-running 
waves, and it is easy to see how the accident happenee The 
boat was obviously ‘‘ pooped ’’—that is to say, the curling waves 
washed over her stern—and she sank. The men were “ more or 
less accustomed to rowing,” less we suspect rather than more; but, 
under the circumstances, even professional boatmen—supposing 
them to have known their business far better than they usually 
do—could hardly have avoided shipwreck, for while the safest 
position the boat could have occupied would have been with 
her head to the seas, it is difficult to conceive any manceuvre 
more risky than that of placing her in that position, since it 
could not have been attained without permitting her to lie for a 
while in the trough of the waves. In a word, without waiting 
for the verdict of a coroner’s jury, it may be said that this was a 
terrible and heart-breaking disaster which was the fault of 
nobody in particular. 

But our purpose in printing this article is not merely to give 
expression to that feeling of grief and sympathy which, although 
all good men and women must share in it, is really of no value. 
Rather let us strive to enforce the lesson, plain to those who are 
accustomed to occupy their business in great waters, which is to 
be learned from the Derwentwater accident. The lives of these 
five hapless young women will not have been entirely wasted 
if their fate should prove to be an example to others. All 
navigation of land-locked waters, salt or fresh, is infinitely more 
dangerous than navigation of open expanses. Ourselves, when 
gliding over an almost unruffled surface opposite sunny Beaumaris 
on the Menai Straits, have been struck and almost capsized 
by a squall which swept suddenly down the Aber Pass and 
swooped upon its prey like a falcon upon its quarry. In the 
open sea the coming of the squall would have been long 
foreseen, but in the grim mountain recesses it gathered its 
strength silently, in the funnel of the pass it acquired concentrated 
energy, and it fell upon the peaceful waters like a shot froma 
dynamite gun. Ourselves also have seen the peaceful bosom of 
the Lower Lake at Killarney suddenly turned into a roaring sea 
by unforeseen and unforetellable blasts from the heart of the 
mountains. Five minutes before we had condemned our craft 
as unreasonably ponderous, but as the brown seas began to rise 
and to curl and to break, and the puny boatmen began to lose 
control of the ship, we could have wisned her breadth of beam 
had been doubled. ‘The truth of the matter is that, in the design 
of these lake craft, it is impossible to be too cautious or to err on 
the side of safety. A storm on a fresh water lake, especially if it 
be girdled with irregular hills, is far more dangerous than a 
storm at sea. You can never foresee when the fitful and 
capricious squalls will choose to strike you. The waves will not 
run mountains high, it is true, but there is no harm, even if there 
be some unpleasantness, in long rollers. A short, chopping, 
curling sea which slaps against the oars, distracting the oarsmen, 
dashes over the stern, and laps over the gunwale, is infinitely 
worse ; and that is the kind of sea wiich is easily raised on the 
surface of a lake. The fresh water, be it remembered, is lighter 
and less buoyant than the water of the sea. It yields to the 
wind far more readily, the boat rides upon it less buoyantly. 
Lastly, in all lake countries where mountains abound, that 
is to say in all the lakeland of England, Scotland, Wales, 
and Ireland, the wind and weather are capricious beyond 
all possibility of forecast. Intense caution ought therefore 
to be observed, and roomy craft, with plenty of beam, ought 
to be selected by preference. The advice thus given is, it must 
be confessed, a counsel of perfection. No woman’s smile was 
ever more sweetly placid than the appearance of a lake’s surface 
under an August sun; one is always tempted to choose the 
swiftest boat and the lightest oars, and to laugh at all gloomy 
forebodings ; but the appearance of the most well-behaved lake 
is more deceptive than the smile of the worst woman, and the 
best advice we can give to our readers who are on pleasure bent in 
these days of sunny delight is ‘“‘ Remember Derwentwater.” In 
very truth the toll of lives lost in the holiday season grows longet 
year by year, and the duty of instilling the lesson of caution 
grows urgent in proportion. Local authorities, of course, might 
do something to reduce the waste of life by careful inspection 
and regulation of boats plying for hire; but if is ill waiting for 
local authorities to move, and the matter is one in which men and 
women must learn care in their own interests. Some moral 
courage, some armour proof against badinage, is wanted no 
doubt in him who refuses to enter a cranky boat on a calm day; 
but, since that awful Friday on Derwentwater, the duty of caution 
has become easier by a long way. 
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the M.C.C. proposes to constitute the selective board 

for the Australian test matches. The six counties at 
the head of the list of merit at the end of the season are to be 
asked to send a representative apiece, and the Club will then (not 
till then) nominate its own representatives. By this means undue 
representation of any one county will be averted; and every care 
appears to have been taken to avoid anything that can seem 
invidious or partial to the most hyper-sensitive feelings. There 
is not a reasonable doubt that the proposed board will give 
satisfaction to all who care for cricket’s best interests. 


7 ‘HERE is much sound sense in the principles on which 





Bacteria have long been known as the enemies and-—-witness 
a book recently issued by Messrs. Newnes—as the friends of 
man. We live in jeopardy from them, and if our friends among 
them did not prey upon our enemies, we should all be dead men 
inno time. But we confess that until recently we believed that 
bacteria confined their attention to animals, humans and beasts, 
and to the substances on which they feed. However, Dr. W. 
Frazer, an illustrious member of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland, has enlarged our knowledge. Ancient bronze imple- 
ments are found to be covered with small excrescences con- 
cealing swarms of bacteria. If implements suffer, Dr. Frazer 
seems to have thought, why should statues be exempt, and so he 
has named the disease ‘‘ bronze canceroid,’ or ‘‘ulcerative 
disease of the bronze.” Says the Yorkshire Posi of this disease: ‘It 
is believed to have infective powers spreading like leprosy 
through the substance of the metal and reducing it eventually to 
an amorphous powder.” The next thing for collectors to discover 
isthe remedy. Perhaps something in the way of inoculation, 
pace the anti-vaccinators, might serve. 


“Venator”™ writes: ‘‘ The letter from ‘ Fabius’ which appears 
in Country Lire for August 13th gives me double satisfaction. 
It shows that my little essay on the sport which I love best has 
been appreciated, and it teaches me something new about otters. 
Let me frankly admit that, although I knew otters to be in the 
habit of visiting the sea frequently, and although I believe such 
visits to be essential to their perfect health, | have never come 
across the cairn-abiding otters of the seaside. They are the 
exception which proves the rule; it is clearly good sportsmanship 
to bolt and shoot them; and it is probably good sport also. 
Analogous circumstances render even vulpecide justifiable. 
Thus in Merionethshire the country is far too rugged for any 
man to ride to hounds, and foxes are shot freely. Indeed, it was 
the case twenty years ago, and most likely is so still, that the 
fox-shooter was rewarded out of the county rate at the rate of 
los. for a dog fox, and 15s. for a vixen.” 

The many friends of the Ladies’ Kennel Association will be 
glad to learn that, encouraged by the great success of their 
London shows during the past four years, the powers that be 
have decided upon a series of provincial shows. ‘The first of 
these will be held at Wolverhampton on October 11th and follow- 
ing days, under the presidency of the Duchess of Sutherland, and 
itis hoped that the Countess of Warwick will perform the open- 
Ing ceremony. Later it is projected that meetings shall be held 
in Yorkshire or Lancashire, and in Devon or Gloucestershire. 
The move is undoubtedly in the right direction. 





Exit the Minehead and Lynmouth Light Railway peril, enter 
a menace of the same kind to the beautiful Pass of Aberglaslyn, 
to the promoters of which we wish the same fate as that which 
befel those philanthropists from a distance who wanted to ruin 
Exmoor. The only thing to be said in favour of the Aberglaslyn 
Scheme is that the mountains of North Wales are pretty well 
riddled with railways already. ‘he chief points to be urged 
against it are that it is not wanted in the least, and that 
Aberglaslyn would be ruined by it. For the beauty of Aber- 
glaslyn is that of wonderfully rich colouring and of rocky cliffs 
closely overhanging beautiful water. ‘Ihat is to say, it is a case 
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of concentia.ed beauty to which a railway would be death. But 
we begin to have faith in the firmness of the Light Railway 
Cor missioners, and opposition is being organised. 

Favoured by a blazing sun, farmers are now busy with their 
harvest all over the country. The rain of last week did much 
good to the roots and pastures, and very little harm to the corn. 
The latter has been knocked down somewhat where the crops 
are heavy, but this is on the whole a good sign, for it shows that 
the ears are heavily filled with grain. Indeed, one of the best 
indications of a good yield of corn is the weight of the sheaves. 
Take a sheaf up by the band; if the ear end of the sheaf over- 
balances the straw end, you may expect much fine grain. 
Indeed, it is many years since farmers were reaping such a 
splendid crop of grain as they are now doing. And this crop is 
a wonderful testimony to the ability of the English agricul- 
turist. Now that the “lame ducks” have all been weeded 
out, and rents have come down to their present level, it shows 
that the British farmer is the foremost agriculturist in the world, 
in spite of all that his critics may say about him. Here is 
an example—the light American-made reaping-machines, con- 
structed to deal with twelve or fourteen bushel crops, are help- 
less to cope with this year’s magnificent crop ix Great Britain. 








Attention has lately been called to the interesting discoveries 
in the cross-fertilisation of cereals and grasses made by Mr. 
John and Mr. Robert Ganton, of Newton-le-Willows. These 
experiments have extended over eighteen years, and have resulted 
in the establishment of some new and very valuable varieties of 
wheat, oats, and barley. The experiments are still being con- 
tinued, and are of the utmost value to English agriculture. 





The unfortunate hop-growers have more than enough to put 
up with. Blight and vermin have been their portion during a 
good deal of the earlier part of the season, and now, when it 
should scarcely be looked for, comes news of damage done by 
frost--even in that most Southern hop county of Sussex, 
warmer, asa rule, than the Kentish hop-gardens. But when we 
hear of snow in the early days of August in Anglesey, of all 
places in the world, our capacity for wondering at our weather 
is beggared at one stroke. In many places in the Suuth of 
England the hollyhocks in the country gardens have been 
nipped by the frost. 





It has been understood for some time that yet another 
tennis match was on the tapis between Peter Latham, the ever- 
victorious, and Pettitt, the defeated but undaunted, but it seemed 
that there was some little hitch in the arrangements. That 
apparent hitch, however (due to a misunderstanding), has now 
been smoothed out, and it seems quite settled that the match 
will take place, for a thousand pounds a side, at the Prince’s 
Court, at Brighton, in October. Latham has lately been prac- 
tising in the court at Manchester, and is said to be showing fine 
form. It is sure to be an interesting match, and it is very 
certain that Latham is not likely to want backers for any 
amount of money that the American folk may be inclined to 
stake on their man. 





Rain has been very local, in some parts very heavy, and 
while some rivers are spoken of as being in higher spate than 
ever before recorded, there are others, notably the Test, that 
have been little affected by the partial rain. As a result, the 
fishing records have been very uneven. The most interesting 
point t@note is that which is the subject of a communication by 
Lord Maréh ‘to the Field, to the effect that a salmon of 25lb. 
was taken out of the Gordon Castle water on the Spey on 
August 8th, which had, been caught, marked, and returned as a 
kelt of 14lb. on March r4th,of the same year. Of courSe a deal 
of allowance is to be made “for. the change of condition, but even 
after this allowance is made, the change in weight remains 
remarkable enough. 





The grouse are good, not remarkably good, but good, and 
better in some parts than others—that confession of useful 
mediocrity describes the world from the grouse-shooters’ point of 
view. There is very little disease. On those moors that lie 
high and exposed the severe spring has played some havoc, but 
birds seem generally to have been early hatched, and the common 
repcrt is that they are strong and wild. In the early days this is 
a good point. On the Twelfth they are only too apt to be 
fledglings, struggling up with difficulty out of the heather, and 
giving but a humble degree of sport. Where there is driving— 
and wherever it is possible birds should, in our opinion, be driven 
—it is essential for the August sport that the birds should be 
well forward. It was a little trying that after so cold a summer 
the 12th and 13th should have been so parlous hot. There must 
have been many a poor man in soft condition, who wished him- 
self, when he was “ walking ” or shooting over dogs. comfortably 
seated in a butt. 
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Plenty of cubs are reported in all parts of Exmoor, and if 
not quite so forward as in some years, are nevertheless healthy 
and strong. Very pretty hunting may be seen in this wild 
country, where foxes are wild and strong, and where the science 
of the huntsman need be of no mean order if he is to show a 
good array of masks on the kennel door. 





Capital racing and pleasant weather fell to the lot of those 
who attended the Royal Victoria Yacht Club Regatta at Ryde 
last week. On Tuesday, the opening day, Bona was admirably 
suited by the light north-westerly wind, and she won the first 
event with the utmost ease. On the following day the tables 
were turned, and Ailsa scored a victory in her class; the second 
prize went to the boat ‘* made in Germany,” the Kommodore. 
The last-named is certainly the best of the 65-footers in fresh 
breezes. On Thursday the chief event of the day was a handi- 
cap match for yachts of over 40 tons. This race was won by 
Mr. M. B. Kennedy’s Maid Marion; while that grand old 
40-rater, Colonel V. Bagot’s Creole, took second prize. On 
Friday Bona again proved too much for Ailsa, for she beat the 
latter on time. Astrild, which has experienced much better luck 
of late, secured winning honours in the 65ft. match, while Peni- 
tent too the first prize in the next race. 

It has always been said of us that we do not know how 
to behave towards foreigners, and it is almost to be feared that 
the fate of the young male giraffe which came to the Zoological 
Gardens in July last, and has lately died, is only an instance in 
point. A post-mortem on this unhappy visitor disclosed a com- 
plication that is rather severe—indigestion, congestion of the 
lungs, and inflammation of the lining membrane of the heart. 
This seems just a little too much. Any one of the three would 
have been enough. It has been an unusually cold summer— 
that much is to be granted to the management of the Zoo, and 
it may account for the congested lungs. But there remains a 
balance. It is so easy to find fault, even when there is no real 
fault to be found, that one does not like to speak strongly. The 
giraffe is evidently a delicate animal, and requires great care in 
our climate, and great care is generally given by the Zoo authori- 
ties. In any case, its quick demise is most regrettable. The 
giant tortoise has also died, but that was scarcely a premature 
death; though for a tortoise who lives quietly it may be young 
enough. He was about two hundred years old. 





A good sportsman and rider to hounds in his younger days 
was he who has gone—Colonel ‘“* Tom” Waring, of Warringstown, 
Member for North Down. An ardent Orangeman, he was 
always zealous in his Parliamentary duties, representing the 
same constituency for very many years, and braving the most 
stormy times of the Home Rule battles. Tall, thin, and of an 
eager, sanguine temperament, he was the last man that one would 
have expected to succumb to just that kind of seizure of which 
he was the victim. 


It is permissible to jest avout drunkenness in these days, 
because public opinion in general condemns it as a disgusting 
piece of folly. Therefore it is permissible to quote a new word 
added to the language by a bibulous female of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. Everybody knows the story of the officer’s servant who, 
on being sorely pressed in a court of law, confessed at last that 
lis master had ‘- been drunk as a gentleman.” But a New- 
castle lady has gone one better. She admitted the impeachment 
of intoxication ; she confessed that she had drunk not wisely but 
too well. But, she protested, she was not ‘ mortallacious” ; 
and she ought to have been let off for coining so expressive a 
word. 

Reporters and compositors are so far Homeric that they 
occasionally nod. A provincial councillor, dropping into poetry 
on some question of drains or markets, spoke of himself as 
“uncertain, coy, and hard to please.” Thanks to the perils of 
abbreviation, this appeared in the local journal as “ uncertain 
company and hard to please,” and this recalls the words wherewith 
a villager introduced her husband to a little lady bountiful who 
knew the woman, but had not seen the man before—‘’E aint 
no company and ’e aint no comfort.” She ought to be a 
‘“« Pioneer.”” Another of the perils of abbreviation was discovered 
when a man, reading in court a legal document, spoke of trustees 
being planted here and dug up there; he was so much accustomed 
to the legal shortening of that word to “tree” that he treated 
‘trees’ as though they talked. 


The note which we published a week or two ago,with 
reference to the deductions formed by an American savant to 


account for. the under colour of certain animals being white, - 


has resulted in an enquiry from a reader, who is desirous 
of ascertaining if the Transatlantic authority can inform 
him why it is that the tips of 99 per cent. of grey 
hounds’ tails are white, or at all events are embellished with 
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white hairs. We are aware that this is a subject that has heen 
discussed amongst naturalists before now, but no satisfactory 
reason has been sugvested. Then, again, whilst upon the colour 
of animals, it would be interesting to learn from some authority 
why white markings usually, when they do appear, are to be 
found upon the faces and heels of horses, and the breasts of dogs, 
Such matters may appear trivial in the eyes of the general 
public, but to country gentlemen and breeders generally, who 
have to devise a means for breeding out defects, they are of the 
utmost importance. In fact, the colour question has been so 
closely associated with the breeding of stock since the days when 
Jacob attempted to produce ring-streaked and speckled cattle in 
order to gain an advantage over his prospective father-in-law, 
Laban, by methods which will be familiar to the student of 
Biblical history, that it is extraordinary that the researches of 
breeders have not led to more tangible results. One point, 
however, is admitted by many of the most successful raisers of 
stock, namely, the influence of surrounding objects upon females 
which are used for breeding purposes. The late Mr. McCombie, 
of Tillyfour, the great breeder of black-polled cattle, for instance, 
was a firm believer in this being the case, and as a consequence 
all his sheds and fences, etc., were tarred black, so as to keep 
the desired colour well in sight of his cows. ' 


The announcement made in certain papers of the discovery 
of a race of dogs indigenous to Porto Kico is only one of the 
many silly stories of the war between the United States and 
Spain which the public has already had inflicted upon it, 
Passing by the statement that any variety of dog is indigenous 
to Porto Rico, which upon the face of it is absurd, we are 
confronted by the amazing assertion that these dogs are all white 
in colour, except that each possesses a tan mark on one ear! 
Such an assertion surpasses the limits of human credulity, and 
how it ever came to be quoted in the daily papers is quite 
incomprehensible. It is possible, however, that the war may 
have the effect of popularising the dainty little dog of Manila 
with the American and British publics. This breed has already 
been met with in this country, but it has occurred so rarely that 
its points can scarcely be discussed with accuracy ; but in many 
essentials it represents the now almost extinct Maltese dog, 
which a few years ago owned most generous supporters in the 
late Lady Gifford and Mrs. Bligh Monk, of Keading. 

““ When we were boys,” as Mr. William O'Brien would 
say, the young idea taught himself to shoot with an ancient 
muzzle-loader. Boys of these days are better off, since they are 
furnished with breech-loaders, and life is 59 per cent. safer than 
it used to be. The muzzle-loaders were always old, the state of 
the barrels could not be examined with any ease, and they were 
difficult to clean. Accidents were frequent, hair-breadth escapes 
even more so. Even now, when the muzzle-loader (detonator 
muzzle-lodans species periculosa) is relegated to the poacher and the 
bird-scarer, we have occasional illustrations of the dangers which 
were general in the past. Thus a bird-scarer of Lincolnshire, 
Arthur Doades, has recently succeeded in driving a ramrod 
clean through his head. ‘* He was ramming home the charge,” 
of powder presumably, when it exploded with the result named. 
One can see exactly how the accident happened. The gun was 
dirty—they always are. A piece of newspaper or old rag had 
been used for a wad; a sn:ouldering fragment had remained in 
the barrel; the charge of powder, probably measured in the 
bowl of a clay pipe, was introduced. The result was a terrible, 
most likely a fatal accident. 


What wild things they were that were done with those old 
muzzle-loaders. The present writer well remembers one reck- 
lessly ignorant act which ought to have ended his career at the 
ripe age of fourteen. A ramrod had jammed above the charge, 
the powder being well rammed home, the shot wad being stuck 
about halfway. Anxious concerning the ramrod—always 4 
troublesome thing to make at home—he discharged the gun into 
a duck-pond, and gun, gunner, and ramrod were uninjured. 
Again, at the head offices of the National Rifle Association 1n 
Pall Mall there is a high official who has achieved eminence as 
an authority on small arms. He also ought to have been cut off 
in the flower of his youth. Coming back from a_ shooting expe- 
dition, he determined neither to draw the charge nor to fire it 
into the air, but to submerge the muzzle in water, and fire. He 
survived, and has been a valued servant of his country. At 
other times the least trifle—for example, a clot of snow in the 
muzzle, as in a case which maimed the late Lord Aberdare—will 
cause a dangerous burst. 


OUR PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATION. 


UR frontispiece this week is a reproduction from a photo- 
graph of Mrs. Hwa Williams, the wife of the well-known 
and popular secretary of the Sandown Park race-course. 
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Pack is released, and the huntsman canters away, 
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The late Mr. S. H. Hyde. 


T was about five-and-twenty years ago now that a new order 

] of things was inaugurated in connection with racing. The 

rickety and uncomfortable stand, the muddy enclosures, the 
miserable refreshment arrangements, and the hovels in which 
riders had to dress and undress, were to give place to luxurious 
buildings containing every comfort and convenience for everyone. 
All these were seen for the first time when the Bristol race- 
course opened its gates to the public, and I well remember my 
own astonishment when, having gone down there to ride, | 
found an asphalted paddock, a dressing-room with a Turkey 
carpet and a fire, together with many other luxuries, the like of 
which had never been seen before. Sandown Park, opened ‘in 
1875, was the first to follow suit, and since then the lead has 
been taken up all over the country, and the old order of things 
has practically disappeared; but Bristol was the first, and to Mr. 
S. H. Hyde lelonged the credit. In 1878 I attended the first 
race-meeting ever held at Kempton Park, and there I found 
evidences of the same master-hand which had made the Bristol 
race-course the desirable rendezvous that it was. Again was 
Mr. S. H. Hyde, with whom I exchanged congratulations—l 
had been fortunate enough to win a race on the new course that 
afternoon—the hero of the occasion. Alas! I shall see him no 
more, and Kempton Park will never seem quite the same 
without his cheery welcome. 

No man ever fulfilled the duties that were on his shoulders 
with greater ability, tact, and forethought, and his kindly, genial 
nature made friends of everyone at once. No one who has never 
tried it knows the address required to please, at one and the 
same time, owners, trainers, officials, journalists, and the public 
generally. Thanks toa broad mind, a big heart, and a kindly 
manner, he found it easy enough, and made himself equally 
beloved by all. The tact, foresight, and powers of organisation 
which had in earlier days made him one of the best political 
agents in England, stood him in good stead at Kempton Park, 
the most perfectly organised institution of its kind in the country. 
He was not a prominent character in circles outside his own—he 
had no wish to be so; but he was thorough in all that he did, 
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and succeeded in everything to which he put his hand. He had 
many estimable qualities, and no others that I ever knew of, and 
his loss, which wiil cause a real void in his own world, will be a 
lasting sorrow to his countless friends. Outpost. 


STAGHUNTING ON EXMOOR. 


and Somerset Staghounds, as it is easily 
reached by dwellers on the southern side of 
Exmoor, who prepared with alacrity to take advantage 
of the chance of sharing in the gigantic picnic which 
always celebrates the opening of the season. The 
weather was perfect; a bright sun and a cool breeze 
over the wide expanse of heather formed an agreeable 
combination for those whose thoughts were mostly bent 
on lunch and gossip, and a day in the open air. Very 
few expected much in the way of sport, and they were 
right; scent there was none, and though hounds hunted 
astag for a good many hours, he stuck with much per- 
sistence to the coverts, and nothing worth calling a 
gallop took place. The foot people on the top of the 
hill really saw as much, or almost as much, as anybody 
until the stag crossed the hill by Barons Down and 
came to water in the Exe Valley, where scent failed 
altogether. 
Friday was a broiling hot day, with just such 
another breeze as on Tuesday, and when hounds met 
at Hawkcombe Head it looked as though we should 


Hos is a popular fixture with the Devon 


have another bad day, as far as enjoying a run was ‘% 44 Lomas 


concerned. A move was made to Culbone Stables, 
where the pack was kennelled, while Anthony took his 
tufters to Lillycombe. The carriages followed on, and 
lined the Lynton coach-road for nearly a mile, as shown 
in our illustration. It is a pretty draw from Culbone 
Stables. Two deep combes lined with larches form a 
favourite lying place for deer; in front of us, as we 
look down, the wild undulating expanse of Exmoor 
stretches away to the far horizon, while behind us lies 
the Bristol Channel, and the Welsh hills in the distance. 

Just as people were settling down a blast on the 
Master’s horn called attention to the business of the day, 
as hounds could be heard running hard. A brown body 
ashes across an open space, followed by five others, 
only to disappear in the thick covert again. A few 
horsemen gallop about, apparently aimlessly, but in 
teality far otherwise. Then a cheer, and the whip is 
seen galloping hard over the moor, while Master and 
huntsman hurry back to the stables. There is a 
tush to get to horse, and a moment afterwards the 
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lie on the heather beside him. There is an awful crush 
at a narrow gate, and then, with a merry cry, the pack 
begins to run. There is very soon room to ride, for 
there is a breast-high scent, and the big hounds, well 
together, are racing, despite the sun, in a way which 
taxes horses to the utmost. The moor rode very dry 
and light, which was fortunate, for the line lay over some 
very trappy ground, which brought more than one rider 
to sudden downfall. Not a quarter of the mighty field 
which started was with hounds when they came down 
by Raven Rocks toa tiny stream which is dignified by 
the title of the River Exe. They dash through and up 
the other side, while riders pick, some one crossing, some 
another, all, or most, reaching the rough enclosures 
about a mile from Simonsbath village in time to see 
hounds coming back, but running as hard as ever in 
the direction of Exford. Crossing the road, the hounds 
carried the line slower down to Pennycombe Water, 
where a long check gave little hope, but word was 
brought as to the stag being seen, and holding hounds 
on through Exford village, Anthony recovered the 
line, and those who were still pursuing saw as pretty a 
bit of hunting as man could wish to see. We had ridden 
hard in the morning; in the afternoon the hounds hunted 
slowly, just fast enough to give us a canter now and again for 
mile after mile of burnt up heather. Again and again they 
checked, but casting themselves, recovered the line, and carried it 
right over Dunkery Beacon down to a little combe, where the 
beaten stag had laid down in the water. He jumped up, and the 
pack raced him partly in the Horner Woods and partly in the 
open, till they came nearly to Wootton Courtenay, where, after 
another long check and a fresh find, a short race brought the 
stag to bay. He was a fine six year old deer, carrying brow 
bay trey and two points on top. He had stood up before hounds 
for 3h. 4omin., during which time an enormous distance was 
traversed. 


ee ile 
BLACK MUTTON. 
LTHOUGH deer-stealing is a less common offence now than it was when 
A William Shakespeare used to climb the park walls of Sir Thomas Lucy, 
the fine of ten pounds imposed on one of its professors at Stratford—not 
the poet’s birthplace, but Stratford atte Bow—reminds us that it is by no means 
obsolete. Indeed, there has been something like a revival of it in Essex. 
Since the stoppage of the annual shooting, both fallow and roe have increased in 
Epping Forest, till they are getting in advance of the food supply, there being 
now, without counting fawns of this season, quite 200 head of the former and 80 
of the latter. Naturally, they are spreading themselves over a larger tract of 
country. Till recently they were only found north of the Fairmead Lodge, but 
now they have not only ventured south of Chingford, but have invaded adjoining 
estates, and the roe deer especially are frequently to be seen revelling in the hay 
and corn fields. Old inhabitants relate that in their youth, when crops of 
wheat and barley grew on what is now the golf course, before the era of red- 
brick villas, and when there was as yet no Forest Hotel, but only the old beer- 
houses, the deer often came galloping down the leafy Essex lanes. At that 
period, which would be when Lord Tennyson was living at High Beech, the 
forest was a great picnic ground for Londoners of the better class ; not the very 
poor who flood the Great Eastern trains to-day, but the comparatively well-to-do 
such as could command a carriage of one kind or other. Epping was then 
famous for its ‘* black” sausages, and to fish a few hours in the well-stocked 
ponds and have a dish of these for tea was reckoned an ideal ‘afternoon off.” 
Thus a regular market was formed, and deer-stealing was a common practice all 
along the verge of the forest. Some memorials of it may yet be found. At a 
small place called Ivy Chimneys, between Epping and Theydon Bois, one or two 
old cottages still have beneath the hearthstone a large square pit, originally dug 
out to hide the deer in, the belief being that when once a fat buck or dee was 
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below the hearth he who killed it was exempt from punishment. At Loughton 
again there is a street which to this day is spoken of colloquially as Black Mutton 
Row. Twenty or thirty years ago it was exclusively inhabited by deer-stealeis, 
Another class of poachers consisted of the nomads and squatters, the thieves and 
gipsies who casually or permanently took up their abode under the greenwood 
tree, and whose presence most likely suggested the name Evilshaw to the mind of 
William Morris. One does not wonder that some deer were stolen, but that any 
survived. Yet they appear to have been in good numbers, for travellers by the 
coach running to the Eastern Counties by this road always looked out for a herd 
as one of the sights of the journey. The number had sadly decreased, however, 
when the Corporation of London took over the management. 

The methods of the deer-stealer are undoubtedly transmitted by tradition. 
In one of his letters to Pennant, White of Selborne relates that an old man over his 
ale would describe how he had been accustomed to watch the pregnant hind retiring 
to her lair, and, when the calf was dropped, pare its feet to the quick to prevent its 
escape till it was large and fat enough to be killed. That could not very well be 
done now in a woodland free and open to the public, but to catch a fawn, aud by 
making it bleat cause the mother to approach, is a common dodge. White also 
relates the story of a poacher who in moonlight fired at a man with a bullet, 
mistaking him for a deer, and the gun is still the favourite weapon. Undoubtedly 
it is used in a most barbarous fashion. There is at least one case extant in 
which the offender was caught operating with an old Army rifle, such as is to be 
had for little more than its value in iron; but his weapon is more usually a shot 
gun, either an antiquated muzzle-loader or a cheap breech-loader. To kill even 
a roe with it is beyond his hope, and his aim, therefore, is at the legs, so that he 
may inflict sufficient damage to give his lurcher a chance. Needless to say, the 
sort of dog required is commonly enough seen on the outskirts. It is a stout 
yet leggy animal, produced by crossing a collie with a greyhound. To put 
down this kind of poaching would demand a larger staff of keepers than there is 
at present. It is generally pursued in a gale of wind, in order that the deer 
may be more easily approached, and to prevent anyone following the sound. 
Dogs are of little use by themselves. They could not run a buck down, and if 
they did, would not dare to run in on him. Usually there is a confederate to 
‘* fetch the wanlace,” as the old woodland phrase has it, that is, to drive the 
deer towards the marksman. How often the quarry escapes is shown by the 
frequency with which hurt and limping bucks and does are to be met with. 
When he is successful the poacher no longer sends his black mutton to the inn 
to be converted into sausages ; it is carted off straightway to Leadenhall Market, 
where stolen game of all kinds is freely purchased without inquisitive prelimi- 
naries. Venison is at times sold and even hawked about locally at a ridiculously 
low price, but that is when the deer have been killed out of season. 

The keepers think that the net is not much employed now, though it 
used to be with deadly effect. The favourite runs of the animals were observed 
beforehand, and the net being conveniently placed, they were driven into it. Butit 
is too large an article to be easily con- 
cealed. Strong snares are more fre- 
quently employed. Yet whatever be 
the appliances used, it is true of deer- 
stealing as of other forms of poaching, 
that it is degenerating in character, and 
the difference may be briefly summed 
up in a few words. The older type of 
poacher was something of a naturalist 
and sportsman, the new partakes more 
of the character of a thief. There 
have been notorious poachers about 
the forest since the day of Queen 
Elizabeth, when a notorious inhabitant 
of Woodford, one Dimsdale, and his 
son, shot the deer with their crossbows 
while John French ‘fetched the 
wanlace.” 

The practice reache | its zenith in 
the reign of the ** wee wee German 
lairdie,” George I., when the famous 
Black Act was passed, mainly to 
check the: ravages of the Waltham 


blacked their faces when they 
went in search of black mutton. 
Legislation failed to suppress it. Inn 
landlords and others kept dogs with 
which they improvised stag-hunts. 
Marksmen came with their rifles, cal! 
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date of their first mention in this con 
nection, and ‘‘the common loggers” 
tried a rich variety of devices, using 
‘engines called wyers,” engines made 
of ropes, withes, deer hays, buckstalls, 
and tramel and other nets. Neigh- 
bouring proprietors also made sallteries 
or deer leaps, which allowed the deer 
to get on their land and_ prevented 
them from returning. We have lived 
past the time when a county gentle- 
man would descend to such an artifice 
—at least, we hope we have—but the 
memory of tricks practised to entice 
pheasants from the preserve they were 
reared in and grouse from the moor on 
which they were bred checks the con- 
fidence with which we began the sen- 
tence. Now the worst poachers are 
roughs from the East End, who begin 
the evening by tramping from one 
public-house to another, and in the 
journey locate both the deer and their 
guardians. It is impossible for the 
keepers to be all over the ground at 
once, and no one can tell the direc- 
tion of a shot fired in woodland during 
a gale of wind. For the many cap- 
tures that have been made the credit 
is mostly due to a certain dog, a 
stiffy-built broken-haired Irish terrier. 
He is getting old and grey with service 
now, but still is unequalled at the trick 
of catching a poacher, and victims of 
his prowess have within a very short 
space appeared before the cadi. 


The Kendall Pack, 


ohn anc the example of , 


other ardent sportsmen who 

in times gone by have crossed 
to the Emerald Isle, Sir Henry 
Bromley has recently taken the Kendal 
pack for the otter-hunting season to 
the South of Ireland. Making Wooden- 
bridge, County Wicklow, his head- 
quarters, Sir II[enry has hunted the 
Enniscorthy Blackwater and neigh- 
bouring rivers three times a week, and 
has had some particularly. good sport. 
A few of the fifteen couple of excellent 
dogs are represented in our illustra- 
tion of THE PICK OF THE Pack. 
With shaggy, rough coats, straight 
legs, and fine shoulders, the dogs seem 
all they should be, and with good and 
gamey terriers, when once an otter is 
found there is little likelihood of the 
chase escaping. The kind of country 
in which a hunt takes place adds not a 
little to the delight or otherwise of the 
followers of this fascinating sport, and 
from the second illustration, WOODEN- 
BRIDGE, where the hunt took place 
when our photographs were taken, it 
can be seen the followers of the Kendal 
pack were particularly fortunate in this 
respect on this occasion. 


ON THE GREEN. 


LTHOUGH Mr. John Ball beat Mr. Hilton at the last important meeting 
A —the occasion of the Lubbock medal, played for on the August Bank 
Holiday at Hoylake—the champion of last year has been doing plenty to 
show that he has lost none of the form that won him that championship and so 
many other prizes last year and this. At the monthly medal meeting of the 
Royal Liverpool Club, he was round in the lowest scratch score—78. Mr. 
Ball’s previous win was with a 76, | ut that is an exceptional score ; and before 
that, at Lytham St. Anne’s, Mr. Hilton had taken the scratch prize for best 
Score of two rounds for actually the sixth time in succession; 80 and 75 
were his two rounds on this latest occasion. Neither here, however, nor at 
Hoylake, was Mr. Hilton’s score good enough to carry the heavy weight of his 
penalty strokes. At Hoylake no less than three tied for the medal and sweep- 
stakes, at a nett 83—Mr, Gold, Mr. Evans, and Mr. F. W. Barnes. The first- 
named put in a win for the optional subscription prize. At the meeting of the 
Reigate and Redhill Club on the same day, however, it was a penalised man, 
Mr. O. C, Bevan, that took the monthly medal, with a nett 81. 

Another of the crack Hoylake men, Mr. C. E. Dick, was in very 
great form on the Troon links on the occasion of that club’s summer meeting. 
Indeed, Mr. Dick always seems as fortunate in the competitions at Troon 
as he is unlucky at Hoylake At the summer meeting on the Ayrshire 
green, the chief prizes are the medal given by the Duke of Portland for the 
best scratch score, the Edinburgh medal under handicap limited to nine, 
and ‘the John Wood cup for players receiving odds of from ten to. eighteen. 
Mr. Dick won the scratch medal with a score of 75, which is the lowest ever 
returned in a competition over the links of Troon. The Edinburgh medal was 
won by Mr. H. Bishop, with 82, nine strokes allowed, and the cup was 
taken by Mr. J. T. Brown with a nett score of 68, his allowance Leing 
fifteen—an allowance that he is scarcely likely to get again after such a 
feturn as this. 

Mr. Iieland, we see, has been reducing the record of the Frinton-on-Sca 
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course to 76. In his absence from his special hunting-ground at Blackheath, the 
monthly medal was won by Mr. C. B. Lindsay with 136 — 21 = 115. 

There was a great match in the final heat of the tournament for the 
president’s prize of the Royal North Devon Golf Club, Mr. Percy Winterscale, 
with a penalty of four strokes, halving the round with Mr. A. H. Boyd, who 
played from scratch, and only winning at the nineteenth hole. 

It is very good to see Mr. Laidlay playing again in his finest form after his 
long illness. . He was on a grand game in the spring, and everyone thought he 
would give a good account of himself in the championship matches, but he was 
unable to play in either the amateur championship or the open. Now he has 
recovered—not only his health, but his golf—and has won the Elie Club’s medal, 
and also the medal of the New Club at North Berwick. It is true the field 
he was competing in at North Berwick did not challenge his powers very 
severely, but his winning score was not only a good one, but actually the record 
score for the medal competitions on the extended course at North Berwick. For 
the handicap prize, however, the 78 with which he won the medal was not 
good enough, for with his penalty handicap he returned a nett 83, while Mr. 
Cree had a winning nett score of 80, with four strokes allowed. 


FROM THE PAVILION. 


T was chiefly Mr. Jessop’s finely-hit 62—-Mr. Jessop, by the way, has scarcely 
played up to his last year’s reputation this season—that gave Gloucester- 
shire the lead of 86 runs over Kent in the first innings, a lead that proved so 

invaluable later on. In spite of a poor second innings by the Western men of only 
80, out of which Mr. Jessop again scored the lion’s share of 24, their first 
innings’ lead gave Kent 167 to make in the fourth innings of the match. 
Mr. Burnup played fine cricket, while wickets were falling, for 66, but none of 
the others could give him much help, and Gloucestershire won by 27—an 
interesting finish. It was chiefly Martin’s work that the Western county scored 
so poorly in the second innings. | The victors owed their victory very largely to 
Mr. Townsend’s bowling, 
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That was a most exciting quarter of an hour that Middlesex and Surrey 
gave us at Lord’s. It was an important quarter of an hour for Yorkshire— 
Surrey’s defeat taking away the last remote possibility of stealing the champion- 
ship from the Northern county. Mr. J. Douglas, with his fine not-out innings 
of 112 at the second venuure, was, of course, the hero of the Middlesex batting. 
He played fine cricket. But all down the line the county played well, and 
notably the captain, Mr. Stoddart, who showed very good judgment withal in 
declaring the closure when he did. It would be unjust to speak of the batsmen 
only, for Trott and Hearne both bowled finely throughout the two innings. 
In Surrey’s second attempt Abel was the only man that could deal with them, 
though Mr. Key stayed a long while without doing much scoring. But he 
could not stay quite long enough, and six minutes before time the last wicket 
went down, and Middlesex were left with the victory. 

The rain stopped cricket on the third day in the Midlands, and both the 
Yorkshire and Nottingham and the Warwickshire and Essex matches had to be 
left drawn. Yorkshire had an immense advantage over Notts in the first 
innings—Rhodes doing great things both with bat and ball. He is a fine colt 
for the county. But in the second innings of Notts, Shrewsbury and Gunn got 
together, and scored for one wicket as many as the whole side made in the first 
innings. But the match would probably have been drawn, whatever the weather 
had been. Warwickshire, largely, as usual, by virtue of the batting of the 
Quaifes, were able to declare against Essex with a good prospect of victory ; 
but the rain came and stopped further play. 

In the South the conditions were kinder, and at Brighton Sussex scored 
their first win of a county match—over Hampshire. It is singular, seeing that 
they have the batsman who has done the most brilliant things in the batting way 
for the year, that their record should be so poor. Even in this match he made 
more than half the total runs. On the other hand, for Hampshire, Baldwin 
took nearly all the wickets, so that the Sussex innings resolved themselves into 
something like a match of Baldwin v. Mr. Fry. Hampshire were without 
Captain Wynyard and Captain Quinton, whom they wanted badly. 

In a small-scoiing first innings Lancashire made a very fair fight of it with 
Yorkshire, but very unexpected things happened in the second innings. Mr. 
Ernest Smith bowled ,remarkably well in both innings, and with Mr. Jackson 
and Khodes to help him, got the whole of the Lancashire strong batting 
side out for 64 in their second venture. Of course the wicket was a difficult 
one, but it cannot have been in such desperate case, with Brown and 
Tunnicliffe knocking off the 63 runs that Yorkshire required to win without 
losing a wicket. 

Among the interesting points about the Surrey and Sussex match was the 
good promise shown by Mr. C. L. A. Smith. We are inclined to think that 
Mz. Key does not put himself in early enough for the interests of his side. 

Mr. Woods, Mr. Ford, and Mr. Hill have all been enjoying themselves 
at the bowlers’ expense ; and after all, though the run-getting was so checked 
by the splashes of rain, this August may yet be a record run-getting month. 

LONG-SLIP. 





HIS is the time of year when an annual migration takes place to Scotland, 

| and it may not be out of place if I consider that country for the moment 

as a touring ground for cyclists. It may be said at once that Scotland is 

well worth the cvclist’s attention. Lersonally, I do not consider it as attractive, in 

many respects, as Ireland, but that, of course, is a matter of individual preference. 

There is no manner of doubt but that Scotland is an excellent field for the 

cyclist’s energies, and, given decent weather, may provide him with an exceedingly 

pleasurable holiday. Not the least important factor in the situation is the 

bracing atmosphere to be enjoyed in most parts of the country, in which respect 
Scotland is markedly superior to Ireland. 

As regards the highways, on the whole they are in excellent condition, and 
there is perhaps less chance of losing one’s road in Scotland than in any other 
part of the United Kingdom. There are so few intersections, comparatively 
speaking, owing to the scarcity of the population and the paucity of roads 
generally, that though one may, of course, take a wrong turning here and there, 
there is less like.ihood of this misfortune happening than elsewhere. 

While dealing with the roads, I may mention one peculiarity of Scottish 
highways which is occasionally somewhat trying. Nearly all the bridges across 
the streams are built with extraordinarily high crowns. The result is, that the 
cyclist may approach a gradient in the surmounting of which he anticipates no 
difficulty, but finds himself pulled up short even before he has time to dismount 
in comfort, the reason being that the said gradient terminates in the crown of a 
bridge with so extremely sudden a rise that one is forced to stop short, not infre- 
quently, within only 2yds. of the top. The difficulty of the situation is intensified 
by the frequent roughness and looseness of the surface at this particular 
point. Tancem riders should be specially careful of these steeply-crowned 
bridges, Lecause if they are able to ride right up to the top, and the front wheel 
drops over the other side, the strain may be enough literally to break the back 
of the machine. I have known this to occur in Ireland also, but the oppor- 
tunities are less frequent there, I think, than in Scotland. 

Another wrinkle I may give to intending tourists in Scotland is to be 
extreniely careful in notii.g the direction of the wind, and to avoid as far as 
possible the taking of a journey which involves a fight aguinst it. Naturally, it 
sweeps down some of the valleys with tremendous force, and nothing is more 
exhausting than to fight against it. 

As an instance of what this means, I may quote a personal experience. 
The stiffest bit of riding in the Scottish portion of the well-known “end to 
end” route is that over the dreaded Ord of Caithness, between Helmsdale and 
Wick. The day on which my wife and I tackled this stage of the journey we 
covered 60 miles of ground, and in comfort, and rose perlectly fresh the next 
morning. Yet the 17 miles’ journey from Wick to John o’ Groats, which is not 
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particularly hilly, but which in our case involved a fight against a terrific north 
west wind, reduced us to a state of almost absolute exhaustion. We should 
have been wiser to have trained from Wick to Thurso, and ridden to John 
o’ Groats along the coast, with the wind at our back, but, naturally, had hardly 
deemed the prospect of a 17 miles’ journey sufficiently important, even in the 
face of a wind, to warrant this alteration in our programme. 

Another place where we found the wind extremely trying was from Spean 
Bridge to Fort William. In this case the gale swept up the valley from the 
south-west, and the 9i miles’ journey, at the end of a day of wind battling, was 
really exhausting in its effects. A head wind is a thing a cyclist never likes, 
speaking in a purely general sense, but either in Scotland or Ireland it may 
attain a force, and prove a barrier to enjoym«nt, to a degree to which iy 
England we are rarely accustomed even in the worst of weather. 

Tur PILGRIM. 
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S year follows upon year, and the mountain of Englisn literature, or of 
books written in the English language, accumulates, the difficulty of 
choosing or inventing an original title for a novel grows greater. 

Witness the following announcement, gladly made in answer to a request from 
a new publisher who is fast making his mark: ‘¢ Mr. Charles Hannan’s new 
historical romance announced for early publication by Mr. John Long will, in 
order to avoid conflicting with other works already published, be now called 
‘Castle Oriol, or the King’s Secret,’ in place of the previously chosen title, 
‘The Secret of the King.’ ” 

Attractive titles, indeed, are very difficult to discover, even more so than 
new plots. In this matter the ancients had the better of us. What could be 
better, for example, than ‘‘ The Faery Queen,” ‘* The Taming of the Shrew,” 
““Midsummer Night’s Dream,” ‘* Love’s Labour’s Lost,” ‘The Pirate,” or 
“Vanity Fair”? The modern novelist, as a rule, is driven to titles which 
suggest nothing until one has read the book, titles which virtually resolve them- 
selves into the name of an unknown hero, or of some imaginary place. One 
almost feels as if the time would come for men and women to name their books 
as the streets of New York are named; that is to say, to speak of Anthony 
Hope 33, or Ouida gg, or Mrs. Humphry Ward g. But now and again a 
genius will find a striking title. Thus, ‘‘ The King with Two Faces” was 
excellent ; and Mr. Meredith excels all men in finding good titles. Nothing 
could be better than ‘* Diana of the Crossways,” or ‘* The Amazing Marriage.” 
By the way, nobody knows more about titles than the veteran Mr. W. Davenport 
Adams, and the man who doubts whether, in choosing a name for his book, he 
may have unwittingly poached upon somebody else’s manor, cannot do better 
than ask his advice, which would, I am sure, be given gladly. 

‘Rupert of Hentzau” is to be dramatised; that, after the success of 
‘*Zenda” on the stage, was to be expected. What is more, the work of 
dramatising is to be performed by the author’s own hand, which, assuming him 
10 possess the requisite knowledge of stagecraft, is good hearing. The look, 
in my judgment, which agrees with that of some critics, but is by no means 
universally held, is by no means free from fault ; but it is essentially dramatic, 
and there should be scope for some fine situations. The ‘ plot,” the matter of 
primary importance, is the main difficulty ; but the ‘characters ” are varied and 
strong. Rassendyl, Rupert, and Sapte are as good as might be desired ; and 
Anthony Hope’s undoubted powers of dialogue should make him an admirable 
playwright. How much dialogue, pure and simple, can do to command success 
has been proved in ‘‘ Lady Windermere’s Fan” and in ‘* The Ambassador.” 
By the way, it is amusing to note that when Mr. George Nathaniel Curzon and 
Mr. Anthony Hope (Hawkins) were at Balliol together, they competed against 
one another for the Lothian Essay Prize; and the novelist was second to the 
statesman. The latter, indeed, has always been devoted to serious literature. 
When he was at Eton he founded and edited the Z/on/an ; he wrote, I fancy, more 
than one article for Mr. Henley in the Ma/éonal Observer, and his travels in the 
East were recorded by him with great success, first in the Zzmmes, and later in 
book form. At solid work he easily surpasses the sprightly novelist, but I fancy 
a novel by Mr. Curzon might be a trifle heavy. 

Already we have welcomed a professional naturalist in the shape of Mr. 
Rowland Ward among the publishers. Now a new recruit appears in the shape 
of that well-known gun-maker, Mr. W. W. Greener, of the Haymarket. Mr. 
G. Nicholson, who has lived and travelled and shot in South Africa for half a 
century, and has killed as many as 130 lions to his own gun, has written down 
his reminiscences, and Mr. Greener will be the publisher. The preliminary 
summary of the book is very attractive, and there is every likelihood that 
Mr. Greener and his client will succeed in hitting the public fancy right 
and left. 

It can hardly be said of American literature, ‘* Ex Americ& semper aliquid 
novi,” but in the short story American ladies excel. Best amongst them is 
Miss Mary E. Wilkins, but Mrs. Ella Higginson has made a great reputation 
with ‘* From the Land of the Snow Pearls.” It is, therefore, good news that 4 
new volume from her pen, entitled ‘¢ A Forest Orchid,” is in the press. Says 
Literature, ‘* Like the first book, these” (Zrterature does not say what, but it 
means ‘stories ”) ‘ will deal with the life in Puget Sound country, a kind of 
fairyland, gently sloping from the heights of the snowy range to the exquisite 
blue depths of the Sound itself.” That sentence has certainly an alluring sound. 


Books to order from the library :— ¢ 

‘‘Beatrix Infelix: A Summer Tragedy in Rome.” Dora Greenwell McChesney. - 
(John Lane.) 

‘¢ Paul Beck, Detective.” McDonnell Bodkin. (Arthur Pearson.) 

‘©The Dull Mrs. Achinard.” Anne Douglas Sedgwick. (Heinemann.) 

“The Evolution of France Under the Third Republic.” Baron Pierre de 
Coubertin. Translated by Isabel Hapgood. (Bowden.) 

‘©In the Cage.” Henry James. (Duckworth.) 


‘* Dicky Monteith.” Tom Gallon. (Hutchinson.) LOOKER-ON. 
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ape SCOT was over and Henley within measurable distance ground without going off the estate; it is, indeed, a fact 
‘a aa as we rode down into Bucks to fulfil a long-standing that, as Mr. Leadbetter is strongly opposed to the Muzzling 


will, in promise to visit Mr. R. Leadbetter and his Great Order, his Danes are given daily exercise on rough fallow land 
called ; Danes at Hazlemere Park, 


n title, High Wycombe. The drive 
to the kennels was all too 
brief, for, chatting with 
Mr. Leadbetter on his dogs, 
and also on those owned by his 
which late father in the early days of 
e them: the Kennel Club, his aspirations 
One and ideas of what dog-dom 
t books ought to be, the time passed 
pleasantly enough, and the 
morning was yet young when, 
leaving the Aylesbury road, we 
rriage.” turned down a by-lane, and 
venport were speedily within sight of 
ook, he Hazlemere Park, a fine old 
o better mansion bought by the late Mr. 
«asa Leadbetter some years ago, 
nikal together with the adjoining pro- 
sae bie perty of some hundredsof acres, 
» took, of the fox-hunting squire, Mr. 
) means Beasley. Our host’s Antwerp 
ramatic, pigeons were flying round, and 
atter of we were therefore not surprised 
to learn that he occasionally 
imirable wins prizes with birds of his 
one own breeding; whilst, noting a 
ssador.” rough shaggy animal in a 
zon and roomy cage in another part of 
against the yard, we learnt. that one 
1 to the of Mr. Leadbetter’s hobbies is 
a that of keeping foreign animals. 
aay Later in the day, indeed, we 
ls in the y; ’ 
later in were shown the herd of Indian 
I fancy cattle, of which he is so proud, 
his ambition being to breed a 
of Mr. white calf. It was, however, 
ne shape the dogs we had come to see, 
oe and as Mr. Fall had already 
aaa noted a suitable place from 
liminary which to take the above view of 
yod that the kennels, we stood with Mr. 
cy right Leadbetter whilst Gardner, the 
kennel man, and his son got the 
. animals in order. 
them & Where in England—with 
putation < e es 
elk perhaps two exceptions, Sand- 
;, Says tingham and Clumber — are 
t, but it dogs so splendidly housed as 
kind of is the case at Hazlemere ? was 
exquisite our thought on standing in the 
g sound. paddock. It is, indeed, a model 
establishment, and if Danes do 
not do well in these kennels, 
and under Gardner’s care, we 
7 much doubt if they will 
Si aun ie 0 wellanywhere. They have 
=a | Wictically unlimited. exercles A TEAM OF FAWNS. Bater Sorest 
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A TEAM OF HARLEQUINS. Baker Street, 
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on a part of the estate quite away from the main road. Thereis, 
all breeders know, nothing whatever like road work for harden- 
ing legs and feet and keeping dogs in condition, but the owner of 
the Hazlemere kennel thinks far too much of the comfort of his 
dogs to see them muzzled when at exercise. That work on the 
fallow has proved quite satisfactory was shown by the lovely 
bloom in which the dogs all were on the day of our visit. The 
range of kennels, which were built specially for Great Danes, is 
exactly 12o0ft. long, the raised part in the centre being the 
store-room ; whilst at the back of each compartment, divided by 
the store-room, is a long and well-ventilated passage, by which 
the inmates of the sixteen kennels—eight on each side—can be 





T. Fall, SENTA VALERIA. Laker Street, 


be pulled round. For companionship, Gardner introduced to the 
sick kennel the Terrier mentioned, and so well did the two get on 
together that the Dane’s life was saved, his cheery comrade adding 
new interest to the life of the invalid. Now all the Danes in 
the kennel dote on the little mongrel, and will allow him to pull 
them about as he likes. Quite a touching little story. 

Another pet at Hazlemere is S—ELwoop Joker, or Bogie, to 
give him his home name, a Scottish Terrier owned by Mrs. Lead- 
better. On the day of our visit he was far from comfortable, 
his mistress having gone for a drive, and he was disconsolate. 
He is very rarely from her side—unless it be to run into the 

SELWOOD JOKER. Baker Street. paddock to remind the Great Danes that he is about, or to have 
a scamper after the rabbits in an adjacent coppice—and always 
sleeps on a mat close to Mrs. Leadbetter’s bed. If Mr. Lead- 
better or his brothers go to say good-night to their mother, 
Bogie instantly rises from his mat to enquire into the meaning of 
such disturbance when is household has retired. In play Mrs. 
Leadbetter sometimes allows one of her sons to tap her gentiy 
on thé shoulder, and it is fun to see how Bogie defends his 
mistress. 

We now had the Danes out in teams, sparing a moment 
during Mr. Fall’s preparations for a look at a few magnificent 
puppies which are shortly to make their appearance on the 
bench. For bone, size,and symmetry we never saw their equal, 
and if they do not create a sensation when brought out it will be 
a very great surprise to all who have seen ther. Mr. Lead- 
better is not unnaturally proud of his Tzam or HarLequins— 
Argo du Levallois, Senta Valeria, and The Czar, a truly 


oer tee 


reached. Puppies are kept in the farm buildings, and another 
structure is used as a hospital when any of the animalsare ailing, 
a very rare occurrence, however, at Hazlemere. 

During our inspection, the pet of the kennel, a lively little 
Terrier of questionable breed, came into the paddock, apparently 
afraid that something was going on of which he had not been 
warned. Dogs like to be in at everything, and nothing annoys 
them more than to know that strangers have been about without 
their knowledge (or consent, if you like). This little tyke was 
certainly curious as to what the man was doing behind the black 
cloth, whilst, contrary to general rule, all his comrades, the 
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7. Fail, LADY MINNA. Baker Street. 


Danés, were out in the yards. ‘ They are apparently having 
a treat,” the little Terrier appeared to be musing, ‘‘ and I must 
be with them.” He was, therefore, put in one of the end com- 
partments, and appears in the picture in company with one of 
his mates. We naturally asked how it came about that the 
cheeky little tyke was allowed to run with the Danes, for as a rule 
they will stand no interference by other dogs, and were interested 
to learn that, years ago, when Lord Alec—now one of the 
handsomest fawns in the establishment—was a puppy he was in- 
danger of being lost, all his litter brothers and sisters having 
succumbed to distemper. His dam, too, was unable to give him 
the necessary attention, and he had to be reared by hand, 
Gardner, a most painstaking fellow, being certain that he could PRINCE YAROLD. Baker Streth 
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magnificent trio, and certainly 
the best inthe country. SENTa 
VaLERIA, who is easily dis- 
tinguishable, was afterwards 
taken alone, and, good as the 
picture is, full justice is really 
not done to her. She was 
bought on the Continent for 
130 guineas, and holds the 
unique record of having won 
championships in England, Bel- 
gium, France, Germany, and 
Holland. In all, she has won 
forty-two first prizes, and only 
once, at Earl’s Court, in 
December last, has she ever 
been beaten; this was by Han- 
nibal of Redgrave. The pair 
clearly stand out from anything 
else in the country, and the 
only possible fault that can be 
found with Senta Valeria is that 
she is not quite as level in back 
as she might be. In legs and 
feet, shape of head, bone, and 
movement she is indeed perfect, 
and as such should certainly be 
at the top of every class in 
which she is entered. 

Tue TEAM or Fawns— 
Count Fritz, Lady Minna, Lord 
Alec, and Lady Fawn—were 
next brought out, and in the 
former Mr. Leadbetter pos 
sesses one of the biggest prize- 
winners in the country. His 
present owner bought him at 
the Agricultural Hall, after he 
had been given ‘highly com- 
mended” by a judge, who ever 
since must have regretted his 
lack of discrimination. The dog 
was put up for sale by auction 
and elicited one bid, that being 
Mr. Leadbetter’s. Fritz: was 
certainly out of form, but 
Gardner speedily put him right, 
and at the same show in the fol- 
lowing year an offer of £200 
was made for him by an Ameri- 
canagent. His owner preferred 
tokeep him, for they had be- 
come quite attached to one 
another, and at the present time 
he is the best-tempered dog in 
the kennel—always excepting 
Bogie. At the recent show of 
the Welsh Kennel Club, held 
at Cardiff, he attained full 
championship honours, a per- 
formance highly gratifying to 
Mr. Leadbetter. -Lapy Minna, 
purchased asa match for Count 
Fritz, is very similar tothe well- 
known Emma of Redgrave in 
type, but is not quite so good in 
head. She also has won many 
prizes, including firsts at Man- 
chester, Liverpool, and Hyde. 
We were now introduced to the 
Teamor Brinpxes,a very hand- 
some lot, the quartette being 
Count Hydras, Tigress III., 
The Terrible Turk, and Sun- 
beam. Like the former teams, 
they were all in superb condi- 
tion, Tigress III., a tall, dark 
brindle, being an_ especial 
favourite at Hazlemere, for not 
only has she added to the record 
of prizes won by the Great 
Danes, but she has bred some 
exceedingly useful puppies. 
Her last litter by Snow Ktnc— 
coupled with Princess ELVEUR 
iN another picture — have a 
§tand future, one, a brindle 
bitch, Leing considered by her 
Owner to be the best he has 
ever bred. Sunbeam, a golden 
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brindle, is a descendant of Hannibal the Great, and therefore valu- 
able for her blood. The Tram or Buus has but one uncropped 
Dane included, this being Cricket—whose list of wins isa lengthy 
one—one of the finest-headed dogs of the day. So typical is she in 
this respect that the Great Dane Club, of which, by the way, 
Mr. Leadbetter is president, selected her for reproduction on the 
gold medals given with the challenge cups. The Blue Violet is 
a débutante this year, and won well at Braintree a few weeks 
back. She is not yet made up, being but a year old. In time, 
however, she will certainly trouble the best. Count Vivian 
Valerie, another of the blues, has sired some very promising 
stock, whilst Little Boy Blue gives very great promise. PRINCE 
Harocp, a black and white standing 34in. at the shoulder, com- 
pletes the list. In no kennel in England can so great a variety 
of Danes be found. 

During our visit the opportunity occurred of learning a little 
of Mr. Leadbetter’s history as an owner of pedigree stock. 
When a boy at Marlborough School his ambition to own a 
Great Dane was fired by noting the courage of one at that time 














many parts of England and the Continent, in many 

kinds of conveyance, but it can be honestly said that 
few journeys, if any, have been more thoroughly enjoyed than 
the series of coaching trips taken from London to various 
places within thirty miles of the metropolis. Taken as they 
have been in different kinds of weather—one when the winds 
of early May made the possession of warm clothing a thing 


:- has been the good fortune of the writer to travel in 
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to be devoutly wished for, another with rain at intervals 
threatening to mar the day’s enjoyment, and others when conditions 
of weather were absolutely perfect—all have left memories of 
pleasures and scenes not to be forgotten. It is, therefore, with 
a feeling something akin to sadness that this short and imperfect 
description of the last excursion taken on behalf of the readers of 
Country Lire is begun. Short it must necessarily be, for there 
is a certain limit of space at disposal; imperfect it is because it 
is impossible, even if the space were extended, to convey the 
many impressions left by the cheery journey to Dorking. 

One could not help remembering that Dorking had been 
immortalised by Dickens by its association with Mr. Weller, 
senior, “his second wentur, the uncommon pleasant widder,” 
the red-nosed preacher, the Rev. Mr. Stiggins, and the bar 
parlour of the Markis o’ Granby; for Sammy’s father made 
journeys not a few to the old Surrey town. The coachman 
under whose guidance we leave the Hotel Metropole on this 
warm July morning cannot perhaps compare with Mr. Weller 
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appearing in the lions’ den at Wombwell’s menagerie. Mention- 
ing his desire to his father, he was allowed to purchase a harlequin 
bitch, Yetta, which, by arrangement with the authorities, he 
kept outside school. Thus it was that he first started in the 
fancy, and it is just on eight years since he won his first prize, 
This was at Woodstock—still an excellent show, by the way— 
where his Great Dane, Blue Prince, won the premier prize in a ‘very 
large variety class. The well-filled cabinet in the morning-room 
at Hazlemere Park proves how very successful a career was 
then inaugurated, for since then nearly 400 first prizes and about 
40 silver cups and medals have been won by inmates of the 
kennel. The 50-guinea challenge cup of the Great Dane Club has 
been won three times, and Senta Valeria holds the bitch cup at 
the present time. 

Mr. Leadbetter is passionately attached to his Danes, 
his great ambition being to breed a bench champion. So far, 
this honour has been denied him; but with such stock as 
he has now succeeded in getting together the realising of his 
ambition is surely but a question of time. BIRKDALE. 


in length of years and experience, but could doubtless do so 
very favourably in point of skill if it were possible for the 
older man to enter into competition with him. The “ Per- 
severance” is a few minutes late in leaving Northumberland 
Avenue ; to use our coachman’s expression, ‘‘ aswell ’’ has been 
unsuccessfully endeavouring to persuade him, with offers of 
many kinds, to go far across the seas; but the time thus lost is 
speedily made up, for so quickly does town empty that 
the traffic in St. James’s Street and Piccadilly is perceptibly 
thinner than when the Ockham journey was made in the 
previous week. Continental watering-place and country seat 
are receiving the men and women who a_ week before 
were making it difficult to steer through clubland. Now 
the cabs and buses are practically all the vehicles to be 
passed. Not that it would have been an easy matter for anyone 
to drive the spirited team ahead of us through Piccadilly, but 
our coachman is sublimely indifferent whether conveyances 
are many or few. If few, so 
much the better; if many, it 
matters not; difficulties were 
made to be overcome. 

Leaving Lord Straith- 
nairn’s statue and Knights- 
bridge to the right, the Oratory 
and Kensington Museum are 
quickly passed ; ahead of us is 
the Virginia coach, which leads 
the way through Kensington 
and Hammersmith and across 
the Suspension Bridge ; Chirg- 
win, the White-eyed Kaffr, 
beloved of Bill, the guard of 
the Ockham coach, is pointed 
out as the entrance to Barn 
Elms is passed. Favourite of 
all the gaily-clad guards of 
the crack coaches passing 
Ranelagh, he is clearly a man 
to be envied. Across Barnes 
Common our splendid team 
takes us at a rattling pace, 
and as the “ Old Times” goes 
on towards Sheen we turn down 
the narrow Roehampton Lane, 
past villa and cottage, until the 
King’s Head at Roehampton 
is reached, and our first change 
both of horses and coachman 
is made, an hour after leaving 
London, Mr. Edward H. 
Brown, the genial proprietor 
of the “ Perseverance,” taking in hand an excellent team of 
bays and browns. 

Putney Heath and Wimbledon Common are speedily 
crossed, and our horses are soon ascending Kingston Hill, passing 
with ease several toiling char-d-bancs loaded with old women out 
for a day in the country. At Norbiton a bare-headed butcher- 
boy driving down a side street into the main road, in a style 
which can but be described as butcher-like, does his best to 
damage our leaders, and pays a well-deserved penalty for his 
recklessness. With tail-board flying open, basket, books, and 
racks are distributed here, there, and everywhere, and although 
our coachman does his best to clear them, the ground is too 
unyielding to prevent the 28cwt. coach which rides over the 
racks from crushing them into small pieces. Through the side 
streets of Kingston, to the admiration of the whole population, 
the coach wends its way, past the Coronation Stone, from which 
it is supposed the town takes its name, to the river-side by way 
of the flower-fringed Queen’s Promenade, and past the statuesque 
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figures of the leisurely disciples 
of the author of ‘*‘ Ye Compleat 
Angler.” 

It is not surprising that 
Surbiton, with its numerous 
villas, through which we pass 
by the old Brighton Road, 
should have become so popular 
as a place of residence, situated 
as it is with the lanes of rural 
Surrey so near at hand; and 
this is made plain to us, for, 
after changing our team at 
the scattered village of Hook 
and leaving the old turnpike 
road, we cover a_ charming 
series of narrow by-lanes. The 
long stretches of glorious green 
are broken here and there by 
cottagers’ dwellings rich in 
flower life, with fronts decked 
with climbing roses, or with 
gaily-coloured gardens lending 
beauty to the scene, to say 
nothing of the delicate scents 
borne upon the gentle summer ; 
breeze. Wild flower life, too,is (im 
present in abundance; the [i : Boe 
hedgerows and roadside are $ ¢.% 
jewelled with poppies and dog- (iZZegyRacig7) 
daisies. Now and again the 
noise made by the grinding Copyright 
cogs of an unseen mowing 
machine, making melodious music for the farmer, if not for 
us, is carried across the otherwise unbroken silence. These 
narrow lanes, pleasant as they are in many ways, have one 
drawback at least. It would have been awkward for the 
passengers, to put it mildly, if a less skilful coachman had been 
on the box of the ‘‘ Perseverance” -in one ot them close to 
Epsom. At a sudden descent a sharp turn is made, and a 
heavily-laden farm waggon filling its full half of the roadway has 
to be passed by inches ; but there is no need for nervousness, for 
our coachman carries us through without turning a hair, and we 
breathe freely once more. 

In a little more than two hours after leaving Northumber- 
land Avenue we are riding over the wide High Street of Epsom 
town. Here our third and last change is made, and we are soon 
rolling across Ashstead Common, with its wide-stretching views 
over the county. The descent into the village is quickly made, 
and Leatherhead is soon in sight. Between hereand Mickleham 
our guard's skill in horn-blowing is shown even more clearly than 
before. His tuneful notes have enlivened the journey at times 
when perhaps a stimulus was needed, and now, as a humble 
cart, drawn by two donkeys and containing the home and house- 
hold effects of a wandering gipsy, is passed, Charlie shows that 
his imitative powers are of no mean order. Even an ass’s bray, 
‘o the wonderment doubtless of the dejected-looking beasts we 
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NEAR MICKLEHAM. 


pass, is perfectly produced upon the yard of tin. Bullock of the 
‘“¢Old Times ”’ can blow, but Charlie of the ‘‘ Perseverance” can 
sometimes outblow him, for in the horn competition at the 
Richmond Horse Show in June the Virginia Water guard had 
to give way to the Dorking man, whose one regret this morning 
is that he has not brought the silver horn then presented to him. 

The lanes through which we passed from Hook to Epsom 

have a charm of their own, and so has the road between Leather- 
head and Dorking, but the charm is altogether different. The 
first-named can best be described as quiet and humble in 
character, the latter as majestic and inspiring. It requires a far 
readier pen than mine properly to portray the perfect landscape 
upon which the eye feasts on this July morning. Overhead 
soft, fleecy clouds are floating. On one side distant tree- 
covered hills, clad in delicately-tinted greens of varying shade, 
are outlined in hazy blue; the intervening fields, with richly- 
toned verdure, make the picture perfect. On the other hand 
precipitous banks with dust-covered bushes and trees line the 
way. Splendid specimens of tree life are to be seen from time 
to time; cedar and oak, fir and poplar, seem to vie with one 
another, and when Box Hill bursts into view, covered as it is 
with beautiful bush life patched with white chalky spaces, one's 
delight is complete. 

At Burford Bridge, where Nelson spent several days before 
setting out for his last voyage, 
the Mole is crossed, and the 
foot of Box Hill, rising abruptly 
on the left, is skirted. On the 
opposite hill is Denbies, Lord 
Ashdown’s conspicuously 
placed seat, and ahead is Deep- 
dene, Lord William Beres- 
ford’s stately mansion, set in 
a dark background of foliage. 
Our destination, the White 
Horse at Dorking, is now near 
at hand, and at a little before 
two o'clock the good horses 
land the dust-stained travellers 
at its door with sharpened 
appetites ready to do justice 

- to the best of luncheons. An 
interval of about half an hour 


\ 
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commencement of the return 
journey is spent in looking over 
the old inn, and in exploring 
the town. Although its glory, 
by reason of the iron horse, 
has departed, for forty coaches 
drew up daily at its door in 
bygone times, the White Horse 
is still an interesting place. 
In the short time at disposal, 
we fail to find the Marquis of 
Granby, so well described by 
“COUNTRY LIFE." Dickens when Sam Weller 

















visited his stepmother, and 
the time soon comes when the 
charms of. the old-world town 
must be left; and once more 
taking our places, our faces are 
turned homewards. The return 
journey reveals fresh features 
of glory in the varying views of 
the morning drive. 

Near to the Running 
Horses, an old Mickleham 
hostelry, Charlie points out a 
skid let into the wall, as a 
memorial to a guard who, some 
years previously, in fixing it 
just opposite beneath the wheel 
of his coach, was killed through 
a stone causing the skid to fly 
at his head. Our guard’s time 
on the way home is divided 
mainly between tootling his 
horn, throwing biscuits to 
waiting groups of children, and 
receiving big bunches of blos- 
som from cottagers, with whom 
he is evidently a favourite: 
His procedure in this last 
direction causes infinite amuse- 
ment. All unexpectedly, Charlie 
is seen to drop from the coach, 
as it rolls on with unslackened 
speed, at a garden gate where, Copyright 
with outstretched hand con- 
taining a beautiful bouquet, stands a sun-bonneted woman. 
Our guard takes the flowers from her, and, in less time than it 
takes to describe, is running after the fast-travelling ‘‘ Perse- 
verance"’ at no small speed. This happens so frequently that 
by the time Surbiton is reached the inside of the coach must 
contain flowers enough to stock a florist’s shop. 

The journey is drawing to an end, and all] too soon the time 
has come to say farewell to the coaching trips which will afford 
to us one of the most pleasant reminiscences of this summer 
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season. The absence of American visitors, the principal patrons 
of the crack coaches, has made the season an _ indifferent 
one; but it is to be wondered at that the opportunities 
afforded of a drive out of town upon the top of a luxu- 
riously easy coach, behind teams of splendid horses, and in 
the care of skilfully competent coachmen, are not taken advan- 
tage of by larger numbers of men and women, to whom such a 
day spent in the open air would both give a welcome change 
and fresh health. 














30UT the family of Gabriel Junks, 

that faithful friend and weather 
prophet of the renowned ape ke egy there always seems to be 
a curious lack of proportion—Gabriel himself is somagnificent and 
so large as He Struts BEForE His Lapy, exhibiting the splen- 
dours of his train to their best advantage; and that lady whom he 
woos in such masterful wise is such a quiet, sober little person. 





Copyright HE STRUTS BEFORE HIS LADY. 





It suggests toone a very tall and very magnificent cavalier of the 
Stuart period with a small Puritan nun on his arm. And then 
there are the little Junksés—they are such absurdly little 
Junkses, it seems so impossible that they can be normal, proper 
babies, and not changelings; inconceivable that they can ever 
grow up to be people like their sober-hued mother, still less 
conceivable that they can ever vie with the majesty of the mag- 
nificent Gabriel himself. The disproportion in size is so great 
as to conjure up the vision of an elephant walking along with 
a dachshund at his heels. And yet these Two Sati Pea- 
CHICKS in the picture will soon rival the stature of the mother 
who is watching them, or of the father who is not ashamed 
to own them—that is to say, always provided that they do not 
meet an untoward end, as one of them seems on the point of 
doing, by drowning in their drinking-water. 

We can have no reason- 
able doubt that these mites will 
grow up into respectable pea- 
fowl, but there is every reason 
to suspect that the faculties of 
weather forecasting possessed by 
the original Gabriel have not in 
all cases descended to his pos- 
terity. There are many folks, it 
is true, who are very ready to 
aver their belief in the exactness 
of the peafow]’s prophesying ; but 
for our part we have to admit 
that our experience has not been 
fortunate. It is true also that 
peacocks will wail and scream In 
the most terrific manner when 
there is a storm coming—of that 
there cannot be the slightest 
question—but it is also equally 
certain that they will make 4 
clamour no less horrid when 
neither the glass nor the news 
papers portend any catastrophic 
weather, and when, in fact, no 


actually does ensue. We afé, 
therefore, rather inclined to think 
that peacocks in general are 
impelled to lift up their unmusica 
“COUNTRY LIFE." voices by other motives than 





very marked sample of weather ° 
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that of foretelling rain, and under 
other incitements than that of 
an approaching storm; but in 
saying this we would distinctly 
refrain from casting a doubt on 
the accuracy of Gabriel Junks in 
this matter, guaranteed as it is 
by the testimony of so careful 
and unimpeachable a witness as 
Mr. Jorrocks. The time of year 
seems to have a deal to do with 
the screaming of peacocks. In 
spring-time they, like other birds, 
are specially fond of the sound 
of their own voices. 

The peacock is now kept 
entirely, it would seem, for orna- 
ment—for the ornament of garden 
terraces (amongst old-fashioned 
and trim-kept yew hedges he is 


state, and for the various esthetic 
uses to which his brilliant plumage 
and hundred-eyed tail-feathers are 
put when he is dead or moulting. 
But we seldom eat him’ now, 
though he used to figure, with the 
boar’s head, the swan, and the 
baron of beef, on those boards 
which were beloved by our fore- — Copyright 

fathers, more valiant trenchermen 

than ourselves. Yet young peahen is uncommonly good oating, 
even now, at the end of the nineteenth century, and in the craze 
that some people | ave for new birds—Argus pheasants, Reeve’s 
pheasants, golden pheasants, and what not—to stock their 
coverts, it is a wonder that someone has not tried a sprinkling of 
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DOGS AND MUZZLES. 
(To THE EpiTor oF **CouNntTRY LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—Seeing a letter or two on the above subject in your columns, may I be 
allowed to add my mite, for it does not seem to me that the aspect [ look 
at most has been touched by your correspondents? I hate the muzzle—I_ think 
it is cruel on the dogs and troublesome tothe masters. There is nothing peculiar 
in my position so far. Also I am no politician, and do not think it much 
matters that the Conservative Party is losing a lot of votes by the muzzling. In 
this, too, many people will agree with me. But what I do think matters a great 
deal, and what I do not see that anyone is calling any atten ion to, is that it is 
making the police force genuinely hated throughout the country by everyone that 
hasadog. This I look on asa real pity and a real danger. The police is a 
splendid force, and is only doing its duty when it gets the owner of an 
unmuzzled dog fined, but each such fining means an increase of the dislike to the 
police which never used to be felt, except by malefactors, and which never ought 
to be felt, but which is fostered, if it is not engendered, by the foolish legislation 
which really has no ardent admirers among the party that started it, except it be 
the “legisiator ” in whose brain the notion originated. —DoGBERRY. 
THE WEIGHT OF A GREYHOUND. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CounTRY LIFE.”] 

S1R,—-To decide a little dispute, will you kindly tell me, through the medium of 
Country Lire, the name of the heaviest dog that ever achieved success in the 
coursing field. It is a curious question to ask, but I hope you can gratify the 
curiosity of myself and friends on the matter.—-W. B. 

_ [The heaviest high-class running greyhound known ‘was Master Mocking 
Bird, possibly the biggest doz ever slipped. He was a son of the celebrated 
Mocking Bird, who was herself a big bitch, scaling 611b. He ran in the fifties, 
M open country, of course, but did no very great performances. As a sapling, 
he was a winner, and at the now defunct Baldock Meeting he divided an all-aged 
stake, and afterwards ran up for the Tamworth Cup at Burton-on-Trent. For 
his size he was a speedy dog, and, had he lived at the time the enclosed meetings 
Were in their prime, he would undoubtedly have made a mark. Fullerton 
hever weighed more than 66lb. ; Character, also a winner of the Waterloo Cup, 
lurned the scale at 584lb. ; whilst Thoughtless Beauty weighed but 45lb. when 
she won for Mr. Pilkington in 1895. Master Mocking Bird scaled no less than 
89lb.—Ep.] 

PIKE RISING TO FLY. 
ce [To THE Epiror oF ‘*Country LIFE.”] 
Sir,—I should be much obliged if you could tell me or extract for me the 
©xperience of any of your readers with regard to pike taking fly. It may be said 
by some that pike will not take fly ; but I should like to tell you an experience 
of my own, more years ago than I care to think of, on a Scottish loch hard by 
Cupar, Fife. We were fishing for pike, a friend and myself—indeed, there 
was little else than pike in the loch, as you may well conceive when I 
tell you that we caught something like a boat load; that we scarcely could 
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peafowl. The cry of ‘ Peacock over!” would be almost as 
exciting as ‘* Woodcock!” And why should he not fly well? 
There is a deal of him, too, to hit. But, it must be admitted, 
there is also a deal of tail, to tell the tale, if we did not 
hold far enough ahead. 


put our bait over the side before a fish was on to it with a rush like a lion; 
and that we scarcely caught one over 2lb. weight. The boat was soon some- 
thing like a shambles, and altogether the scene was not pleasant. But that is 
not the chief point. We were fishing with eels’ tails; but when we came to 
land we found another angler who had been fishing on the same loch, and his 
bait had been a fly. His catch had been nearly as large as ours. When I say 


_ that his bait was a fly, that needs some explanation. It was a big gaudy thing 


of all colours, nearly as big as a lark. What in the world the fish can have 
taken it for, it is impossible to conceive. It was, indeed, more like a big gaudy 
tassel than a fly, and it is, perhaps, rather an insult to the fly-tyer’s trade to call 
it a fly at all. But it caught the fish. They took it for something; and I 
should be greatly obliged if any of your readers, younger anglers than myself, 
wou!d tell me whether pike will still take fly ; whether this was a common, or as 
I rather believe a most unusual, occurrence ; and whether these pike of my Fife- 
shire loch were voracious even beyond the normal voracity of their kind. —F. H. 

[We believe, as a matter of fact, that there are few objects that hungry 
pike, when on the feed, will not rush at. What they may have supposed the 
‘* gaudy tassel” to be it is hard to say—a young duckling, possibly, which they 
are very fond of. We shall be glad to hear from any other correspondent on 
this point. —ED. ] 


POISON IN YEW TREES. 
[To THE Eprror oF “ CountRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—I am told by the country people in my neighbourhood that if yews be 
clipped, and the clippings be left about, they are very injurious, and sometimes a 
fatal poison to cattle and all kinds of stock. I have never heard this before, and 
should be glad if you or any of your readers could tell me whether it is true, 
If true, it seems a pity that it should not be a matter of more common know- 
ledge, for, as it is, most of us go on c'ipping our yews, quite unaware that we are 
possibly disseminating poison.—RusTICcus. 





DESTROYING WILD FLOWERS. 
[To THE Epiror or ‘* CountTrRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—The Selborne Society has been accomplishing much good by urging the 
protection of our beautiful and interesting flora, and I write you too, in the hope 
that you will insert this letter, to draw attention to the reckless gathering and 
trampling of wild flowers. In many parts species once indigenous have 
entirely disappeared, as much so as the beautiful kingfishers in the Thames back- 
waters, shot for the beauty of their plumage to adorn the headgear of far less 
beautiful women. In Middlesex, thank God, our birds are protected throughout 
the year, and a law shielding our flowers from thoughtless and wilful destruction 
is surely necessary. I believe some species are now practically extinct, the little 
lady’s slipper (Cypripedium calceolus) as an example. If people who dig up 
native orchids would realise that not two per cent. ever live when transplanted 
to a garden, perhaps they might pause be‘ore disturbing their native haunts. 
Neither is it wise to remove a plant when in bloom, as the veriest tyro in 
gardening would tell you. I saw last year a girl on the Suffolk Coast taking 
back to town a gathering of sea-holly, which meant (I am not exaggerating in the 
least) the total extinction of 100 plants, torn up by the root from the sandy 
wastes by the sea. Near the town where the girl was staying the little 
holly loves to grow, but it is fast approaching extinction. Selfish and silly is 
this practice, depriving others of the enjoyment of our flora, and destroying 
p'ant life too. Fancy 100 roots of sea-holly removed by one visitor! a plant 
as difficult to establish torn from its home as the edelweiss from the high 
Alpine rocks. I believe in Switzerland there is a society for the protection of 
the Alpine flowers, and in the Cape the beautiful orchid called Disa grandiflora 
is closely protected to prevent its entire extinction. Would you, Sir, in your 
charming paper, insert this letter to draw close attention to an obvious, and, in 
these days of excursions, growing evil ?>—H. H., Aldeburgh. 
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THE SEAT OF 
BARON FERDINAND DE ROTHSCHILD. 


in the Vale of Aylesbury, the name of Rothschild is very 
famous. The members of that family, as all the world 
knows, are keenly interested in the pursuits of country life, 
whether they be of the hunting-field, the garden, or the farm. 
On the borders of Buckingham and Herts several distinguished 
bearers of the name have their-beautiful dwellings, and there is 
no district in England that has been improved more than this 
chosen region by the house of Rothschild. Lord Rothschild has 
his seat at Tring, very celebrated for its pictures, its animal life, 
its museum, and its orchids. Mr. Alfred de Rothschild is at 
Halton, just over the Buckinghamshire border, dwelling in one 
of the fairest houses in the land, which is stored with priceless 
treasures of art. From the hill you look, too, over Aston 
Clinton, where the widow of Sir Anthony de Rothschild, the first 
Baronet, dwells ; and Baron Leopold has a gracious domain at 
Ascott Park, not far away. Tring, Halton, and Ascott have 
been illustrated and described in these pages, and now we add 
Waddesdon Manor at neighbouring Aylesbury, the splendid seat 
of Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild, which has lately been 
brought to public notice through the unfortunate and greatly 
lamented accident which there befel the Prince of Wales. 
Waddesdon Manor is a stately and beautiful mansion. It 
reminds us of some old French chateau, reminiscent of Francis I., 


I N the beautiful shire of Buckingham, and more particularly 
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and, its lofty tourelles and skyward elaboration might well be 
lifted above the swelling foliage of thick woods in Touraine. It 
brings the medizval spirit as a graft into the splendour of a more 
opulent day. The breadth of the architectural conception, the 
richness of the detail, the characteristic boldness and originality 
of the parts, all appeal with great satisfaction to the eye. Within, 
the house is truly splendid in its artistic treasures; but we are 
to-day concerned with the things that lie without. Here are 
gardens rightly ranking among the most splendid in England. 
We ask ourselves what their character should be. There should be 
that simple element of formality which springs, as it were, from the 
architecture, breaking forth into the free and natural beauties 
that surround; and so it is at Waddesdon. The popular owner, 
like many members of his family, is a keen gardener, who 
ardently loves flowers and their radiant effects. The garden is 
a precious adornment to be itself adorned. Look at the glorious 
ironwork of the rose garden gates, and that which overhangs the 
simple garden by the dairy. These are notable works of the 
craftsman’s hand, adding, with abundant other like features, to 
the garden charm. 

Over the creation and beautifying of these pleasure grounds, 
in which formal and natural gardening go hand in hand, the right 
spirit has presided. There is nothing here false or harsh in the 
conception, and the broad effects are obtained generally by 
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simple means. The beds are 
filled with the most effec- 
tive and beautiful of summer 
plants, tuberous begonias, 
zonal pelargoniums, and other 
gay and brilliant exotics adding 
to the gaiety of the scene. 
Our illustration of the prin- 
cipal flower garden, on the 
south side of the house, shows 
the free use which is there 
made of what we must call 
by the humble name of 
‘‘ bedders.” Thousands of 
these are skilfully used, with 
rich effect, and white marble 
statuary and _ basins’ add 
character to the picture. It 
may be observed, too, that 
in planting shrubs a system 
of grouping has been em- 
ployed with rich result, and 
without producing harsh effects 
of jarring contrast, such as 
sometimes come from the in- 
judicious use of certain plants: 
Yet contrast is not on that 
ground to be discouraged, 
and we do, indeed, find at 
Waddesdon that striking inno- 
vations of colour are success- 
fully sought, as in planting 
together the silvery - leaved 
maple with the splendid copper 
beech. Such bold effects have 
undoubtedly their right 
place. The groups of scarlet 
thorns in the garden make a brave show in the spring, sollowed 
by the fragrant Philadelphus, and the lovely-hued rhododen- 
drons, azaleas, and weigelas. 

But it would be impossible, and is unnecessary, to enter into 
a description of the multitudes of shrubs that are planted in 
these glorious pleasure grounds. On every hand the gardens 
please by their interesting formation and the variety of 
vigorously growing plants in border and shrubbery. From the 
upper walks, too, and the level upon which the house stands, we 
command a view of some of the most beautiful scenery in 
peaceful Buckinghamshire. The paths have been well arranged, 
and wind artfully among the foliage, giving a pleasant view of 
the lower garden near the plant houses. It is a scene of life, 
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THE DAIRY GARDEN. ‘COUNTRY LIFE. ' 
colour, picturesqueness, and variety, very harmonious and 
satisfying to the eye. 

Roses are very freely planted in groups of many kinds, 
The queen of flowers is now happily queen of our gardens, 
indeed, and Waddesdon has a great collection of all varie- 
ties, though the tea roses, grown for their beauty in the beds 
and for cutting, seem to be most highly prized. The dainty 
tea, so tender in colour and fragrance, is in truth a hardy plant, 
and will go on vigorously flowering when other roses have 
ceased to bloom, although the tribe has often been regarded as 
almost as tender as exotics. 

We illustrate a very characteristic feature at Waddesdon in 
the cool rock walk, with its massive effects and excellent example 
of water-side gardening—one 
of the most charming phases 
of the gardener’s art. Here 
Japanese irises and many 
other kinds of  mioisture- 
loving flowers bring their wel- 
come touch of colour to the 
striking surroundings and semi- 
tropical growths. Round the 
rockeries and lower garden 
many delightful rambles may 
be taken, and, in the progress, 
several distinct phases of gar- 
dening, such as that alluded 
to, will be observed. 

Leaving, however, the out- 
door gardens, we may pass 
through the magnificent plant 
houses, which are filled with 
rare and famous growths. 
They are approached _ by 
beautiful rockeries, in which 
ferns and other plants in abun- 
dance are at home. The 
orchids. especially are sur- 
passingly beautiful, and grow 
under the best conditions, 
for, though they come from 
various parts of the world, 
each kind is in a_ house 
specially adapted to give the 
right environment for its suc- 
cessful growth. One might 
write at length upon the 
Miltonias and other beautiful 
forms of these strangely-attrac- 
tive plants. 

The fine displays of Mal- 


maison carnations, for which 
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Waddesdon is famous, must 
not be forgotten. These choice 
plants are also known as 
«Rothschild carnations,” be- 
cause of the great liking 
which several members of 
the Rothschild family have 
for this particular flower. 
Each year the group gains 
in interest and diversity, the 
colour now varying from the 
tint of the ordinary Mal- 
maison carnation to the deep 
crimsons and reds of later 
introduction. 

It has been suggested 
that the gardens of Wad- 
desdon are allied with other 
features of interest. The 
dairy, overgrown with 
creepers, and adorned with 
the splendid ironwork, investec 
with imaginative character, 
is really delightful. Then, 
too, there are aviaries filled 
with rare birds. Waddes- 
don, in short, is wholly charm- 
ing. From early spring, when 
bulbous flowers bedeck bed, 
border, and meadow, until 
autumn glows in its richness, 
this great garden is_ truly 
beautiful and glorious in colour 
and artistic character. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


the class to which ‘‘ The House of Hidden Treasure” (Heinemann), by 

Maxwell Gray, belongs, is due to others than the writer of the book. In 
the mass of modern novels, even when their subjects differ and the treatment of 
them is peculiar to and characteristic of the writer, there are certain features 
which are common. They have the air of feverish hurry ; they are short in 
number of pages, and the pages, like bottles with large heeltaps, hold very little. 
The buyer gets little for his money, and in that which he does get passion, 
which the modern delights in, is poured forth in great plenty, but episode and 
development of character are omitted, the former from lack of ability, the latter, 
perhaps, for want of time. You cannot expect a man who contracts, let us say in 
August, 1898, to deliver a 30,000 word story in August, 1900, having the 
intervening time thoroughly occupied with other contracts, to devote much time 
to elaborating plot or character. When he enters into the contract, the odds 
are that he has not considered his plot, or even its general lines, that he has not 
decided whether his scene shall be laid in Siberia or in the tropics. The result, 
more often than not, is scamped work which all the artifices of the printer and 
the binder cannot conceal from the practised eye. Agents, so-called literary 
agents, whose business it is to peddle novels and essays and articles as if they 


Ge part of the pleasure which comes to him or her.who reads a book of 
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were Demerara sugar, or York hams fed and cured in Canada, are killing 
literature. 

There is nothing of this sort about Maxwell Gray—I use no prefix because 
I have no idea whether the author is man, wife, widow, or maid, which after all 
is a thing of no moment, since the ‘* book is the thing ” which matters. All the 
books written by this author, particularly ‘The Silence of Dean Maitland,” 
have made something of a stir, but ‘* The House of Hidden Treasure” is a 
distinct advance upon anything that he, or she, has done before. The very 
motto from Manuel shows the kind of spirit in which the work is approached— 
‘“‘ C’est ainsi que Dieu forge une ame.”—It is a pretty saying, and it embodies a 
true artistic principle. Ifa soul, a character, is not forged by circumstances and 
moulded by fate in a hurry, still less is a good book so written ; still less is a 
character so complex and so beautiful as that of Grace Dorrien produced by man 
or woman sitting easily at a desk with pen and paper and dashing off first 
impressions. Did I write pen? I should have written fountain pen, for our 
novel writers of to-day are in such a hurry to jot down their thoughts, and so 
easily satisfied that everything they think of is worth recording, that they scorn 
the menial labour of constantly dipping their pens into the inkpot, and their 
handwriting becomes as characterless as their work itself. 

We meet Grace Dorrien first after 

the most adventurous part of her life 
is over. An episode of boyish life, a 
mere common-place of bullying, lets 
us into the Old House, in which Miss 
Dorrien, with a mother weary of the 
world, rests and eats out her heart. 
Even the glimpse that is given us of 
the Old House from without shows 
us the kind ‘of place it was. ‘f Into 
the Old House widows, old maidens, 
younger sons, and family failures had 
crept from time to time at the plea- 
sure of the head of the family, . 
A high iron gate, never opened, and 
resting on its briar-grown hinges, per- 
mitted a glimpse of the south front up 
a broad grass walk, bordered with 
flowers and espalier fruit trees, over 
the porch of which was a sundial of 
rare and beautiful ironwork. The 
front was timbered, the first story over- 
hung the ground floor, and was sup- 
ported on wooden pillars, clasped by 
roses and creepers.” 

Such was the home in which 
the evening of Grace Dorrien’s life 
was passed. But in the morning of it 
there had been storm and trouble and 
adventure, and it is with this that the 
main body of the book is concerned. 
Her mother was the daughter of proud 
but kindly Sir Geoffrey Harbord, of 
Hardwin Hall, whom she had offended 
mortally by eloping with a very 
fascinating scamp, Colonel Dorrien. 
But the offence would not have been 
mortal or enduring but for the artifices 
of Brinson Hythe, whose business 
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Hardwin Hall as to prevent a recon- 

ciliation, so that the estate might go to 
him and his. These may be summed 
up thus. He wasa demure, scheming, 
and entirely unscrupulous knave and 
hypocrite ; his wife was a weak, cring- 
ing, ailing character; his children 
were half-witted and delicate. Of the 
life of the Dorriens we are given 
some charming scenes. The mother 
is embittered, sad, hard; the father, 
a dashing, careless fellow, hopelessly 
reckless in all money matters—a 
scamp, but a pleasant scamp. One 
would rather have spent a fortnight in 
his company than an hour with many 
a better man. For his daughter 
Laura, one need say nothing about 
her; but Grace, ‘* Jack,” as they 
called her, because her high spirits led 
her into all sorts of outrages against 
Mrs. Grundy, was entirely delightful. 
At nineteen she was ungovernable, not 
that there was a morsel of harm in 
her, and the mother who for some 
trivial offence could lock a girl of that 
age up in her bedroom for three days 
on bread and water, had only herself 
to blame for the escapades which 
followed. ** Slender, supple, and 
quick of movement, she suggested some 
splendid wild feline creature, vivid 
and untameable.” But the early 
escapades were by the way. They 
were the mere effervescence of super- 
abundant spirits. Nobody knew better 
than Grace Dorrien that the family finances were desperate, and growing 
worse than desperate every day; that everything depended on a recon- 
ciliation between her mother and Sir Geoffrey; and it is in the manner in 
which she worked for such a reconciliation, in the boldness and skill of her 
manoeuvres, in the melting of old Sir Geoffrey, and in the measures which 
Brinson Hythe took to delay and afterwards to make futile a reconciliation 
fatal to his interests, that the most fascinating part of the book is 
to be found. For it fell out that Grace Dorrien was permitted to go 
for a holiday with her faithful maid Maursell into the Lake Country, 
where Hardwin Hall lay. That Hall she determined to invade; its 
owner she resolved to conquer and subdue. And _ first she encountered 
Brinson Hythe, ‘‘a shrinking, quivering, white-faced man,” whore policy it 
had ever been to press her mother’s claims upon Sir Geoffrey in such a 
manner that Sir Geoffrey grew more obdurate. For the time, after 
a wonderful dialogue, Brinson repulsed her. Nay, he even wrote next 
day to say that Sir Geoffrey, angered at the news of her visit, had gone 
abroad; but next morning, when Brinson was away shooting, Grace 
invaded Hardwin Hall again; and caught Sir Geoffrey. Again the dialogue 
was magnificent : 

***Do you mean to say, madam, that you are your mother’s daughter?’ he 
thundered. 

***Such is my firm belief, dear grandfather,’ she replied, not withdrawing 
the soft touch and undaunted gaze. ‘I am also my grandfather’s grand- 
daughter, I have heard ———’ 

“*T have no daughter, Miss Dorrien, therefore I can have no grand- 
daughter.’ 

“«* The syllogism is imperfect. Supposing you have no grand-daughter— 
though I deny it—you cannot deny that you 4ad one once. Well, she had a 
daughter, and—well, I’m 4er—I mean her daughter. I was always 
led to suppose that Sir Geoffrey Harbord was a gentleman. I am sure he is nu! 
an ogre. I’m not a bit afraid of him, whatever people say of him.’ 


C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 
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‘** Pray, madam, are you afraid of anything?’ he asked. ‘TI see no sign of 
fear. At all events, you appear to have some sense.’ ” 

And so she won her way ; and that night she became the honoured guest 
of her grandfather, and in a few days his darling. For in truth, his heart had 
always been tender towards his daughter. As for Brinson, he was driven to 
despair, and tried all manner of expedients, including attempted murder twice ; 
but wiles served him better than violence, and he contrived, after a while, to 
get rid of Grace by a false telegram to the effect that her mother was ill. Then 
his course was simple, since he had a playful habit of examining both the 
incoming and outgoing letter-bag in his private room, and of burning all corre- 
spondence which displeased him. 

This, in my judgment, is the most interesting section of the book ; but 
there are many powerful and enchanting chapters besides. It would be pleasant 
to linger over the love of Grace Dorrien and the great soldier Hilton, over 
which she sacrificed too much; to watch Grace at the tables at Monte Carlo, 
where Brinson detected her, and was able for once to tell a true story ; to follow 
her courageous struggles at the Old House after Dorrien’s death, and to admire 
her devotion for her mother; to be present on the occasion when the stricken 
mother realised at last that her father forgavz her before he died, and that Brinson, 
who had deceived her also, was a knave. Delightful also would it be to recount 
the nobility of Grace’s conduct when, through a series of deaths, she eventually 
succeeded to Hardwin Hall and the estate. But there must be limits even to 
the most appreciative review, and for full delight the reader must go to the book 
itself. A case-hardened reviewer, however, may be permitted to say that, one 
or two rather gross improbabilities notwithstanding, he has not for many years been 
so deeply moved as when, for several hours, he lived in this world and amid this 
very human society of Maxwell Gray’s creation. He laid down the book when 
all was over and mused as though he were pondering upon the lives of real men 
and women. Never was he more sorry that the triumph of noble character and 
the defeat of sordid vice were so long delayed, or that the story of true love 
did not run smooth, That is because Maxwell Gray is a true and masterly artist. 








BY A 


AM writing this from Tue Seasipe, where we have been 
perpetrating some of the most horrible atrocities. I write 
of them as if I were myself one of the children and chief 

among the perpetrators; but that, I regret to say, is very far 
from being the case, and it is not of the slightest use to pretend 
that lam one ofthem. They let me know quite clearly that I am 
not, not telling me so bluntly—that would be quite unlike them, 
though they can be candid even to a fault on occasion—but just 
letting me know that they understand that I am “ only playing at 
playing,” not “ really playing,” as soon as ever I do, out of what I 
am pleased to call my kindness of heart, attempt to amuse myself 
with them after their manner. It is not kindness of heart really 
that is the motive; it is rather vanity, or ought I to call it 
ambition ?—ambition to prove myself worthy of being one of 





CHILD-LOVER. 


them, and of joining in their games. They allow me to take 
a part in the most polite way, but it is with a very obvious con- 
descension that is almost more galling than if they had refused 
outright ; and for all that I do enjoy their games. The ‘eternal 
child” that they say lives for ever deep down in the heart of 
everyone of us is certainly very.much alive at times in mine, 
though it is exceedingly hard to convince the real children of the 
truth of this in the case of a person whose hair is done up and 
whose skirts have come down. 

I have this positive advantage over the children, by way of 
enjoyment of the unspeakable atrocities that we commit at the 
seaside—I am fully conscious how very atrocious they all are. 
The children do not have that feeling—they commit them all 
unheedingly—they do not have the luxury of knowing how 
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wicked they are. I have that, and it is per- 
haps my only advantage over them. But there 
js, besides this, a very real and very sensuous 
pieasure in the feeling of the warm moist sand 
crunching away under the grip of your naked 
toes. Naked sounds a bad word; let us call 
the toes nude, that is nearer the Latin, and 
perhaps that is what makes it sound more 
respectable. The water, too, where the sun 
has warmed its shallownesses through and 
through, and where it has taken a little extra 
warmth besides out of the baked golden sand 
up which it ‘‘ comes creeping, comes stealing ” 
—like ‘“‘the Hushaby Lady from Lullaby 
Land”—sends such a delightful feeling with 
it. Partly the delight is from the immediate 
sensation, and partly, no doubt, from the way 
that the sensation takes you back down the 
years of life, to the days when PappLinG was 
perhaps the biggest interest that it held; and 
partly, too, as aforesaid, there is all the 
enchantment of feeling that you are doing some- 
thing quite awfully wicked It takes a great 
many emotions to make up as much pure delight 
as paddling can give the adult person. 

But of course all this would be compara- 
tively nothing if the category of our atrocities 
stopped here. This is only just the beginning 
of it. Of course you begin by going paddling in 
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the sea, but then the sea and the seashore have, as we know, 
their ‘common objects’’—common enough, no doubt, but for 
all that capable of giving the most intense, and even the most 


lasting, delight to the mind of a child. 


There are treasures of 


my own, even now, that I have still in a box at home—a razor- 
shell, a little thing that I used to call a cowrie, and believe 
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would pass as money if I took it to India, and a bit of seaweed 
that is quite dry and odourless now, but that carried with it the 
most terrific salty and fishy odour in those days when I used to 
love it so dearly—all these and several other treasures are relics 


from 


the days when I was 


really one of the privileged 


band, without any pretence or vain assumption—a child among 
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children at the seaside. The shells the children 
pick up now are perhaps the same kind of 
shells, the sheen of the mother-of-pearl inlay- 
ing them is no doubt the same, and certainly 
the seaweed has just the same uncompro- 
mising smell that it used to have; but, for 
all that, the things have all changed somehow ; 
they do not seem the same; and of course 
the real explanation is that the difference is 
in one’s self—that now one has to‘ play at 
playing” instead of ‘really playing.” 

We collected, of course, no end of these 
delightful, these common things, and we 
brought them home to our lodgings, and 
we put them into the small drawers of our 
chests of drawers, with our handkerchiefs and 
our collars, and those odds and ends that 
never in seaside lodgings come home from 
the wash in the same numbers, or in the 
same condition, as they go out. And even 
if this had been the sum total of our offending 
it would not have been so bad, nor so delight- 
ful, for these were all dead things. It is 
true that one of the children had a large 
CoLLECTION OF SHELLS—‘‘ dead” shells as 
they called them, in the sense that they were 
empty, or at least at the time of their gather- 
ing were supposed to be empty, and that 
after they had been gathered and put away 
in the drawer for some while they began to 
announce the unpleasant fact that they had 
not, in all probability, been ‘‘ dead” at the 
time of gathering, though it appeared equally 
obvious to certain senses that they were 
dead—quite dead, very dead, now, although 
not unfortunately empty. So it was only in 
a tentative way, even after much _ probing 
of the shell with a pin, that we could speak 
of all these as ‘“ dead,’’ having so suffered ; 
but of course these were only incidents, 
accidents, perhaps, but nothing worse. We 
could not get the sense of being really and 
deliberately wicked out of such occasional and 
casual things as these. The offending was 
not deliberate enough. Even when one of 
the children slipped and sat down on some 
very green mud, and so ruined a new Devon- 
shire serge skirt—that was good as far as it 
went, to laugh about afterwards, but it was 
not deliberate enough to be really satisfying. 

What was really and whully satisfying 
was the aquarium that we kept in the bath. 
It began, first of all, with one of the children 
bringing back a little green crab, and keeping 
it for a while in her basin. But to this the 
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landlady objected, rather naturally, seeing that 
her supply of crockery was not extensive, and 
that she appeared to be accustomed to visitors 
who considered washing at home a superfluous 
trouble, with the sea so near for paddling in. 
We had, however, a bath that was quite our 
own—that we had brought from nome—and to 
this Portia, as the child absurdly called her 
green crab, was transferred. She was just 
reading Lamb's ‘“ Tales from Shakespeare,” 
and the singular interest that her naming of 
the crab showed was one of the motives that 
made me allow her to keep Portia, and several 
other creatures, that might more appropriately 
have been called Calibans, if they were to be 
Shakespearian at all, than anything else, in our 
own bath, while we did our ablutions as best 
we might in the rather meagre supply baths 
at the disposal of the landlady. at is your 
final step at the seaside, the establishment of 
an aquarium. After that you know no more 
resi, no more division of interest. All your 
time, all your thought, all your power of 
endurance, are given over to the aquarium. 
You are continually bringing fresh water or 
fresh inmates For tHe Aquarium. Your days 
can be never dull and never long; they never 
can be long enough, and once you have started 
your aquarium you have no time to spare for 
any other interest in life. On a likely sand- 
bank you will see the children GATHERED IN A 
Custer like flies about honey; it is all- 
absorbing. 


“Dp <7 IrT, oh ry y 
CRICKET IN IRELAND. 
FV SUERE are no snakes in Ireland, and also—so 
I many persons think—little or no cricket. True 
the game has never caught on among the masses, 
hence there never has been, and probably never will be, 
any widespread introduction of the professional element 
into it; on the other hand, there is a good deal of amateur 
cricket. played throughout the country, and_ that, — too, 
according to the best traditions of the game as it flourished 
in England twenty years or so back. Irish players, in fact, 
are very proud of their free and independent spirit in this 
respect, and are fond of commenting upon what they 
are pleased to term the rotten state of amateurism over here. 
With us, of course, the history of the development of the 
game, both from the scientific and popular points of view, 
is fairly well known, but where Ireland is concerned, little 
interest is evinced. To the Kilkenny Cricket Club must be 
attributed the birth of Irish cricket, and the effect which 
the formation of this association prodaced in the Hibernian 
cricket world will long be remembered. This club was 
established in 1830, and at first its encounters were mere 
affairs of outposts with the military quartered in the town. 
These sons of Mars were defeated, as were other regiments C. Hussey. 
from Dublin that came to the relief of the vanquished. 
Lallinasloe next put in an appearance with Kilkenny, under the flush of a victory 
which they had gained over the whole garrison of Dublin ; but, like the Hambledon 
of Hampshire, Kilkenny was very formidable, and after a well-contested match 
defeated its arrogant opponent by sixteen runs. This famous club experienced a 
short but merry life, which, while it lasted, was marked by great success ; but in 
1834, to quote the expressive words of one of its most efficient patrons, ‘* when 
we were at our zenith we declined rapidly, and, like the dying gladiator, rather 
plunged than sank into the grave, and now the Kilkenny Cricket Club is a 
matter of history.” 
There seems to have been a spirit of poetry sparkling in this society, which 
was the proud possessor of a spirited stave, specially composed for it by one of 
the members, the refrain running as follows :— 


Htusd909 & Kear ns 


** And of all the societ es yet 
Established by high or by low, 
Oh! where will you meet 
Such an out and out set 
As the Club of Kilkenny can show ?” 


It is remarkable to note that in this song the word ‘ gates” is used. Upon 
the earliest appearance of the game in Ire!and the people applied the word 
gate instead of wicket. It struck them immediately as being practically the 
same thing. If anxious to know how a man was out, the expression would be, 
** Was Paddy Gill’s gate poked?” or, ‘* Which poked yon’s gate ?”—a poked 
gate answering to a bowled wicket. No sooner, however, had the county of 
Kilkenny ceased to be the headquarters of Irish cricket than the mantle fell 
upon that of Carlow, where, thanks to the enthusiasm and hospitality of a 
private individual (the late Mr. Horace Rochfort, of Clogrennan), lovers of the 
game found a beautiful private ground placed at their disposal. - Unfortunately, 
no record of any of the doings of this spirited club is extant. With the close of 
the forties the Isle of Erin discovered another cricket patron in the third Lord 
Clifden. Like Mr, Rochfort, this nobleman laid out an excellent cricket ground 
at his family seat, Gowran Castle, County Kilkenny, and around his neighbour- 
hood had many good players—veterans of the old county club. Again, at 
Castleton, the residence of the late Sir Richard Cox in the same county, a nice 
little ground was made, and a very efficient set of players frequently met there 
to enjoy the game and share the hospitality of the worthy baronet, whose efforts 
in the latter direction generally braced up the teams to the performance of great 
achievements. Near at hand, at Bessborough, Mr. ‘ Fred ” Ponsonby also had 
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a small ground, and, blending his forces in practice with Sir R. Cox and his 
followers, they united a good eleven, who carried all before them. In fact, these 
two societies of Bessborough and Castleton advanced widely the interests of 
Irish cricket. But in the education of the local player many difficulties had to 
be overcome. The fieldsmen among them, in their early practice, mistaking the 
object of the game, almost invariably shied at one of the running batsmen 
instead of the wicket, and that the ‘‘ Paddies” often made uncommonly good 
shots with the ball many found out to their cost. For many years the subject of 
a cricket encounter between England and the sister Isle had been discussed, and 
now that the amateur talent was increasing so rapidly, together with public 
interest in the game, the time was considered propitious for the event. 
Accordingly, on the 22nd of April, 1851, the first match between the two 
countries was brought off in Phoenix Park, when I Zingari represented England, 
the Phoenix Park Club Ireland. I Zingari, who won the match by 129 
runs, all wore striped jerseys of the fami.iar red, black, and gold, ‘ made in 
Ireland.” The example set by the members of the famous erratic club had a 
very satisfactory resu!t ; various English amateur teams soon began to find their 
way into Ireland, where they were done ‘‘up to the nines,” and whence they 
returned full of stories of the national hospitality and of the humours of the 
native umpire, who seldom concealed the fact of his considering his functions to 
be ‘¢a mighty tiresome business.” As for the Irish spectator himself, he was 
quite satisfied provided that there was plenty of free hitting. ‘*Oh! bloody 
wars !” was a favourite expression and indulged in most inoffensively, while a 
smart wicket-keeper would be admiringly designated a ‘‘ great guard ”—a highly 
expressive term. : 

To come to our own times, it is, perhaps, fairly well known that the middle 
of August is the period par exced/ence for the most important Irish cricket matches. 
The fortnight which witnesses the Dublin Horse Show and a host of other 
attractions has for many years been selected as the date for the annual invasion 
of I Zingari, whose most prominent fixtures are the three-day one against the 
Gentlemen of Ireland, and the two-day one against. the Military of Ireland, 


There are also several matches of a rather ‘ picnicky ” character played under _ 


Vice-regal auspices, in which the extraordinary combination of lights and 
shadows, owing to his Excellency’s private cricket ground being surrounded by 
trees, often more than puzzles the visitors’ crack batsmen. A halo still crowns 
the annual descent of the aristocratic gipsies, though of late the arrangements fo, 
their matches have been much criticised. Other well-known amateur team 
visiting Ireland about this period are the Free Foresters, the Eton Ramblers, and 
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the Roman Catholic combination known as the Emeriti. Considering that 
Au_ust is generally a wet month in Ireland, it seems a pity that these popular 
tours do not take place a few weeks earlier. But whether it is owing to the slow 
wickets or to the lavish entertaining the visitors are subjected to, one fact 
remains clear, viz., that they seldom justify their reputation. ‘* Asa final 
steadier of the nerves before going in to bat,” says one cricketer, referring to 
the Dublin matches, ‘‘ a jaunt on an outside car through crowded streets split up 
by tramway lines cannot be surpassed ” ; while another earnestly implores his 
brother captains who may be contemplating a visit to avoid the. Horse Show 
Week, and to take a stout-hearted, and for choice, an impecunious side, insured 
in Accidental Insurance Companies. That some of these invading teams have 
quaint experiences may be judged from the following anecdote :—Last summer 
an Englis) “eleven were invited down to spend a cricket week at a certain 
hospitable country mansion, the owner of which indulges in rather eccentric 
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‘We got a way of talking about 
breaking a horse and educating a man, 
just like it was two different things. 
Well, it aint. I know some men that 
you can’t ever call more than about 
half broke in, and I know some horses 
that have got a liberal education— 
mighty liberal.”—/10m the remarks 
of Hornsilver Smith, 

ORNSILVER waited 
until Daddy had 
perched, asked him 

gravely if he was right com- 
fortable, and upon Daddy, with 
an uncomfortable cast of coun- 
tenance, saying that he was, 
resumed: 

“ T was explaining a while 
back about cows having more’n 
one brand, and it put me in 
mind of the time we run a sure 
grown rig on an Eastern man. 
He come out to go into ranch- 
ing. That was all right enough, 
but the money he brought out 
to do it with—well, _you’ll 
excuse me, but that money just 
fairly smelt bad, he’d made it 
such retten ways. Most of it 
he made stealing it from the 
State Government, and us fellows concluded we'd get it back.” 

“Which State did you say this was in?” asked Daddy. 
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surprises. ‘Their host never put in an anpearance at dinner on the evening of 
their arrival, but on the following day, when the match against the home team 
had commenced, he heralded his approach by firing off two rockets, that hurtled 
between the wickets, from the shrubbery adjoining the ground. Another amusing 
feature of this very queer cricket week was a large clockwork toy in the shape of 
a duck, which strutted up and down in front of the scoring-board, quacking 
loudly when any player retired with a ‘ blob.” 

In conclusion, the most representative Irish cricket clubs as they exist 
to-day are the Phoenix Park, the premier club of the country; the Kildare, 
Carlow, and Limerick Counties, the North of Ireland, and the Leinster 
—the latter having an English tour in August, whet -the team plays 
several matches round London. The best grounds in the country are in the 
Phoenix Park (for the beauty of its surroundings unsurpassed anywhere), at 
Newry, and at Naas. 
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PALTER-BREAKING, 


I didn’t say,” said Hornsilver, calmly. ‘Oh, certainly, 


you're quite excusable, Colonel. Yes, we about made up our 


minds we’d bunco him out of that money, same as 
he’d gotten it out of the taxpayers in the State of—the 
State I’m talking about.” 

* And did you?” I asked. 

‘Sure. We didn’t do a thing but rob him, with 
his eyes wide open, too, and him a-supervising of the 
game. You see he said he’d buy the whole of a certain 
brand, and wanted to know how many head there was. 
And we told him, kinder bland-like, that we thought 
they was about 60,000. We said we was pretty sure, 
but not pretty damn sure, and of course the only way 
was to have a round-up, run the herd through the 
branding pens, and count ’em as they put the new brand 
on ’em. Now there wasn’t over 15,000 head in that 
whole brand, and we knew it. But that Eastern fellow 
didn’t; you get even 10,000 head and show ’em to a 
tenderfoot like he was, and he’ll guess at 1,200,000 or 
so. Well, sir, you may shoot me if the branding irons 
we used wasn’t so sort of lukewarm, you know, that 
we sold the same cows three or four times over to 
that fellow.” 

‘* You mean—— 

‘‘That’s what I mean; we'd just smack a tollable 
cold iron, that wouldn’t a-branded a white kid glove, 
onto a cow, and hustle it along quick through the dust 
we kept kicked up, and the next day we’d do it again, 
till we had very near 60,000 cows ticked off out of a 


” 
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herd of less than 15,000. That man paid for four cows every 
time he got one. It was a star deal and no mistake.” 

As Daddy said, there were things happening over at the 
horse cofral, such happenings as are attendant upon the broncho 
busting; which phrase, translated into English, means horse- 
breaking. But before we came to the horses, as a subject for 
investigation, we considered the corral; at least, I did. Daddy 
said that it was just like any other corral, and Hornsilver Smith 
said that he did not see any particular points about that 
corral himself. But to me it seemed peculiar, which 
goes to prove that in order to really look ata 
thing you must be a stranger to it. 

Now if I were a writer of really good 
English, like George Moore or Henry James, 
it is more than likely that I would get a 
of the corral and what I knew about it; 
not know about it, but thought I did. I 
with something epigrammatic, probably 
Ignorance is the first requisite in the 
dom; after twenty pages or so on 
meander away from Montana _ to 
theorise through chapters upon the 
the corrals of the one and the 
this wouldlead me into a disserta- 
also some references to Pales- 
him all over the shop, I could 
fine twelve pages or so on Humanity being rounded 
up by Circumstances, branded by Heredity, and corraled 
by Destiny. First and last I would manage to make a big, or at 
least a long, thing of it, if, as IT say, I were only a writer of 
really good English. 

As Lam not, I don’t. I have to content myself with saying 
that, after seeing a Montana corral, I am convinced that a 
cowboy can do anything if you will allow him enough rope and 
profanity. My idea of building anything had always been con- 
nected with either brick and mortar, or nails, and plenty of them. 
Here was a—a—well, not exactly a building, nor yet an edifice, 
but say a construction, and a good strong one, just—tied— 
together. Not a nail, nor bolt, nor screw; not a clamp, nor 
spike, nor rivet; no lime, no plaster, no cement; not even 
Spaulding’s glue, nor Stickphast; no, nothing whatever, but 
just ropes. On the Covent Garden Opera House stage I had 
seen a whole mediaeval castle, dependent for standing upright, 
upon an exaggerated broomstick and a tin-tack or two; here, 
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even the tin-tack was lacking. The whole idea consisted of 
cotton-wood poles and ropes—that is the whole material idea. 
Of course, there were also the holes to put the poles into, and 
the profanity to do it with, but you could scarcely call either of 
them material. A hole certainly is not material, and—though I 
do not see how they could ever do anything without it in the 
cow country—they also consider swearing immaterial. . So I 
suppose that as both the holes and the swearing were undeniably 
and necessarily a part of the structure of the corral, one would 
put them down, well, say, as available assets—like the good- 
will in a business. 
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This may all seem a mere verbal quibble, as we say in the 
law, but those holes and that swearing, like the goodwill, were 
an inalienable, inseparable part of the whole, without which it 
could not exist; with them it was an accomplished and 
indestructible fact. 

I spoke of it as a pen. Hornsilver Smith said ‘ Good 
Lord, they don’t keep pigs in this country.” He added that 
they had gotten as low as sheep and Indians, but they had to 
draw the line somewhere, and they drew it at things that 
lived in pens. 

‘“‘ You say ‘ branding pen,’ ” I remarked. 
‘“‘ The cows don’t live init. After you seeing 
the branding you ought to know they do 
their level best not even to go into it.” 
say ‘cattle pen’ where you ship 
cars.” 

so, for a fact; but they 

That place- where they 
that are going to be rode, 
a corral too.” 

all these ponies too? ” 
can help it they aint. But! 
rode all the same. There's 
the boys.” 






“And you 
them on _ the 
‘«Well—er —that’s 
don’t live there either. 
keep up the cow ponies 
that’s a corral, and this is 

‘“« Are they going to ride 

“Not if the ponies 
sort of guess they will b2 3 
Walla- Walla Jim now, with 

“Which one is Mr. Walla-Walla Jim ?” 

“ That serious-looking fellow with such long nar- 
row feet, that when he’s straddle of a horse the _ horse 
don’t know but what they are the shafts and that he’s 
working in harness. But don’t you let him hear you Mistering 
him; he’d think you are guying him. He aint one of your 
brush-his-teeth-every-morning, Mister kind of men; _ he’s a sure 
grown man, Jim is.” 

“Why can’t I call him Mr. Walla-Walla, then ?” 

“ Walla-Walla’s the name of a place. You wouldn’t want 
to call a man Mr. New York, or Colonel Chicago, would you?” 

I meditated, and, as generally happens when a woman thinks 
before she speaks, my next remark was a mistake. 

‘*T must call him Mr. something ; I call you Mr. Hornsilver 
Smith, don’t I?” 

‘“« T know you do, and I wish to God you didn’t ; can you— 
do you think you could—would you mind——” 

“It is rather long,” I interrupted hastily. ‘ I—I might 
shorten it——” 

‘¢ Yes, do.” 





















“And call you Mr. Silver Smith.” 

«« Like I was a Jew jeweller? No, sir, 
not any of that for me. I reckon you 
better stick to Mr. Hornsilver Smith.”. 

‘¢T reckon I will,” I replied, blandly 
accepting his phrase, but ignoring the 
meaning he obviously attached to it; ‘but 
how do I know but what you are a Jew 
jeweller?” 

‘« By the Bible,’ 
promptly. 

‘You can prove almost anything by 
the Bible, but I don’t remember having 
come across any special mention of you.” 

‘It’s there, just as hard ; it says, ‘ And 
there was no Smith found throughout all 
the land of Israel.’ ‘That’s good enough 
proof for me.” 

‘“‘ Me, too,” I acknowledged; then we 
both laughed, and a_ peace footing was 
resumed. 

‘“‘ What is a quirt? I heard Piebiter 
asking for his to-day; is it some sort of a 
gun?” 

“* Now what made you think it was?” 

“Oh, I don’t know; I knew from 
what he said that it wasn’t an animal, or 
a rope, or anything to eat——” 

‘“¢ That was Piebiter, sure—— 

‘So I thought it must be a gun.” 

« Well, no, it aint, but it’s sort of first 
cousin to a pistol. You wouldn’t say so to 
look at it, though. A quirt is that limber- 
looking whip you see hanging to the horn 
of the saddle, or on toa boy’s wrist by a thong. It makes 4 
lot of noise; it just naturally would, you know—you see it's 
got ‘wo tongues. But it don’t do much damage.” 

««T don’t see what that has to do with being like a—a pistol,’ 
I said crossly ; Hornsilver could really be, very trying. 

“It hasn’t got anything. What does make it like a pistol 
is, you don’t need it often, but when you do, you need it like 
hell.” 

“Oh, look, look, what is he doing over there?” I said, 
pointing to where Walla-Walla Jim, on foot, was apparently 
waltzing with a blindfolded horse. 
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« Just saddling a bronk that’s been running on the range for 
amonth or two, and aint particular now about coming in and 
going to work again. Oh, no, Jim aint busting him; that horse 
is already broke, and all it needs is for Jim to cheek-piece him 
like he is doing now—hold him by the head with one hand, and 
let him go round and round without getting away. The bronk’s 
blindfold, you see, and I reckon he thinks he’s getting somewhere, 
walking around so much. But he aint—Jim’s right with him.” 

“ Does he waltz with horses all day long ?” 

“Gee-whiz, no! Jim’s got to work, that’s what he has. 
Eleven hundred horses on this ranch, and considering they are 
about five years old when they are bought over in Oregon, Jim’s 
got his work cut out for him every day, and most all day.” 

“ He ought to be well paid.” 

“He is; he gets 60dol. a month.” 

“ Do bronchos cost much ?”’ 

“ Well, now, it’s a curious thing; buying and selling horses 
right in this section of country 
is different from buying and 
selling anything else I ever 
heard of anywheres. You buy 
‘em, five years old, for about 
27dol., use them three or four 
years, and then, by Jinks, if 
you don’t sell them for 5odol. ! 
It's the only case on record of 
eating your pie and having it 
too. Jim’s got that bronk sad- 
dled; now supposing you come 
look at him doing some grown 
busting in the corral.” 

Grown busting it was. 
In the first stage of the game, 
called halter-breaking, Walla- 
Walla was ably assisted by 
Klondike Bill, ‘* called Sweat 
for short,”” a white horse of 
several years, and much experi- 
ence as to_ halter - breaking. 
Walla- Walla lassoed a broncho 
around the front feet, and he 
and Piebiter jerked it down; 
then through dust and between 
struggles I could see Piebiter 
clinb on to the broncho’s head, 
and fit on a halter with 2oft. 
of rope to it. Walla-Walla 
took a turn of the rope around 
the horn of the saddle, and he 
and Klondike awaited develop- 
ments, 

They came, beginning at the moment when Piebiter retired 
from his position on the broncho’s head and neck and the lasso 
was slipped off his fore feet. The broncho did not get up, he 
shot up; up, he charged from one side of the corral to the other, 
the full length of the rope, and brought up each time with a 
shock that would have thrown down any other horse—but not 
Klondike. Whichever way the broncho rushed, Klondike turned 
to be ready for him, so that the broncho never caught him from 
the side; Klondike always faced him, with his feet well braced, 
his quarters well back, and a firm but compassionate cast of 
countenance that told the tale of having played the game before, 
and of always having won it. 

I thought it was about two hours before Walla-Walla and 
Klondike agreed between them that the broncho was halter- 
broken, Hornsilver Smith said it wasn’t that long, he didn’t 
think, and further informed me that halter-breaking was only the 
beginning of the start. 
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Piebiter then did a remarkable piece of work, blindfolding 
a broncho and getting a saddle on him, and the broncho did 
equally remarkable things, trying to get it off; he did every- 
thing but stand on his head, and would have done that, but that 
the saddle was not on that part of him. 1 do not remember 
what became of Klondike about this time. I presume that he 
climbed the fence; I know that Piebiter did so immediately after 
Walla-Walla got into the saddle and the blindfold was slipped 
off the broncho’s eyes. Then there was a battle royal; All I 
could make out was man and horse and horse and man havinz 
what Hornsilver Smith said was a mighty interesting time of it 
—cavorting, bucking, jumping, rearing, kicking ; standing on his 
hind legs and pawing with his front ones; standing on his front 
legs and defying the heavens with his hind ones. Walla-Walla 
Jim did not budge from the saddle but once; that was when the 


broncho lay down and rolled over. Then Walla-Walla somehow 
slipped from under, but was on board again and ready for every- 





A PRAIRIE WALTZ. 


thing when the broncho took to his feet and resumed devilment. 
More mad dashes, more frantic rushes, more headlong runs; 
hey ! how it made me wish to bust a broncho myself, and also 
how glad I was to know I would never be called on to do it. 

Then Mr. Broncho fell into the sulks, and stood wrapped in 
stubborn meditation for long minutes—only to burst out in a 
fresh place. Presently he simmered down; but Walla-Walla 
said it was his turn now, and proceeded to do what he called 
fanning the bronk. It consisted of waving a red-and-yellow 
striped poncho under the broncho’s nose; the effect was that of 
a cross between a four-legged can-can and convulsions. The 
broncho did everything but turn hand-springs; he had the 
springs all right enough, he only lacked ‘the hands. When the 
skirt-dance was over, Walla-Walla announced that the bronk 
was sure gentled, and Hornsilver Smith said that the show was 
over, for a while anyway. 

(To be continued. ) 
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HOLLYHOCKS FROM SEEDb. 

E were charmed lately with the beauty of a border of Hollyhocks in 
fl bloom—healthy, vigorous plants, with leaves wonderfully free 
from disease. The secret of success was in liberal cultivation 

afforded and raising the plants from seed. Seedlings are stronger than plants 
raised in any other way, and we may write the same about Verbenas, at one 
lime Llotted out almost by a fungoid disease, which seemed however to have less 
effect upon seedlings. We have not to seek far for a reason for this. In seedlings 
the bad qualities of the race are not transmitted in the same virulent way as when 
Sultings are struck from infested plauts and rooted in strong heat. Seedlings 
taised this autumn will make plants to flower a year hence, and the seed need 
only be sown when ripe ina pan of ordinary soil, placed in slight warmth, and 








the seedlings kept over the winter in a cold frame. When the seed comes from 
a well selected stock the flowers are beautiful in colour and form too, with a 
fair proportion of those rosette-like doubles which last longer than the more 
fragile single kinds. The Hollyhock is a noble, hardy flower, picturesque in 
colouring and growth, and too precious to lose. Where failures have hitherto 
disappointed hopes of rich bloom, and the plants have been raised from cuttings, 
try seedlings. 
SuN SHELTERS OR PERGOLAS. 

During the past brilliant summer days we have sought the grateful shade of 
the pergola, the simple sun shelter over which Roses and Honeysuckles throw 
their fragrant shoots and screen the pathway. Elaborate pergolas of stone are 
not necessary, nor even desirable, in these Isles, where the summers are cooler 
and shorter than in more Southern climes. But pergolas have their value here, 
and we see with pleasure their increasing use. There are many places for them 
in gardens, by a lakeside as we saw in CounTRY LIFE of July 30th last, where 
the charming pergola walk at Tangley is illustrated, or leading from the house to 
a rock garden or similar colony of flowers. They must never shut out pretty 
views or obtrude upon the garden scenery. The oaken supports offer suitable 
positions for climbing Roses, Honeysuckle, Jasmine, Clematis, Ivy, and the 
many other beautiful plants, annual and perennial, brought te us from other 
lands, Making 2 pergola is interesting winter work, and cheap, .wo, if there is 
plenty of wood in the park. We draw attention to pergolas at this time, when 
we have enjoyed their grateful shelter from midday suns. 
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Copyright, A GROUP OF LILIUM GIGANTEUM. 


Our illustration this week is of the noble Lilium giganteum, and the 
photograph was taken in Mr. Wilson’s garden at Wisley, where this Lily is 
happier, probably, than in any other garden in England. L. giganteum is not 
everybody’s plant. | Many years elapse before the broad shining foliage tufts 
send up the strong flower spike, and then the plant succumbs, but a succession 
is maintained by fresh colonies from the parent. This is well named Giganteum. 
In giowth, leaf, and spike it is conspicuous for size, and, as our illustration shows, 
is picturesque and unusually handsome when grouped. The only way to plant 
Lilies to get effect is in groups, and associated with such leafy shrubs as the 
Khododendron their success is more certain—we mean where there is a slight 
undergrowth to protect the shoots in spring. The large thick leaves of 
L. giganteum would soon become bedraggled by storms of wind and rain if 
fully exposed. Deep peaty soil, in which some loam has been mixed, and 
thoroughly well drained, suits the plant well. The flowers are not bright in 
colour, but effective from their abundance ; they are ivory white, touched with 
purple inside, and fragrant. 
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AM half inclined to apologise for my title heading, because 
the words have in late years become associated in one’s 
mind with refreshments supplied at so much a head to 

the general public at race-meetings, Lord’s, Henley, and other 
places of public amusement. But I cannot find any better term 
to include luncheon, dinner, and supper. 

At this time of year, apart from a natural preference for 

cold dishes, there are many occasions in a country house on 
which luncheon or dinner has to be a movable feast, ready 


COLD COLLATION. 
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MAGNOLIA WATSONI. 

This beautiful shrub has been introduced only a few years, and is therefore 
not known generally, although one of the most distinct of the family. For. 
tunately it has proved hardy, at least in sheltered positions, but Magnolias jp 
general are not happy when exposed to strong winds and severe _ prolonged 
frosts. A moderately light and deep soil is all that is necessary, and if the group 
is formed with a belt of trees in the background as a screen, the winds will not 
tear the leaves, nor late frosts destroy the flowers. Shade from trees near js, 
however, not desirable ; simply shelter from winds blowing across the woodland, 
The flowers of M. Watsoni are about 6in. acro-s, and ivory white in colour, 
relieved by the ring of crimson filaments in the centre, and they exhale a delicate 
and pleasant perfume. Where possible it is well to take up beautiful groups of 
shrubs such as the Magnolia and plant them. There is sufficient variety in form 
of growth and character of flower amongst the Magnolias to bring a collection 
into the garden witho it monotonous effect. 

S1Trocks. 

No flower is more fragrant and handsome in colour at this time than the 
ten week Stocks, which are now massed bo!dly, much as scarlet Geraniums and 
yellow Calceolarias were twenty yeais ago. It is refreshing t6 find in parks and 
private gardens these perfumed flowers planted with no niggardly hand. Seed 
raised from a good strain or race will give a large proportion of doubles and 
flowers too of pleasing colours, from purest white to deepest plum. Sow the 
seed early in February in slight warmth, and transplant before the plants become 
drawn, otherwise they will not branch freely. Stocks of free branching habit 
are useful for cutting, and it is wise to have a reserve bed of these especially to 
give cut flowers for the house. 

LILIUM HUMBOLDTI. 

One of the most beautiful of all Lilies is L. Humboldti, which seems freer 
than the majority of Lilies from the fungus disease which has almost blotted out 
some kinds. The orange colouring of the flowers, heightened by dark spots, is 
intense and effective, especially when the bulbs are planted in a group to create 
a strong colour picture. We noticed a colony recently of this Lily in full Leauty 
amongst Rhododendrons, these leafy shrubs throwing into strong relief the 
splendid colour of the flowers. 


THE BLUE SALVIA. 

The Salvia named patens is a beautiful blue flower, as blue as the Gentian 
of alpine pastures, and gives a colour none too common in the summer garden, 
Anyone with a greenhouse to give protection in winter can grow the plant, and 
it should be used well, the plants continuing to flower freely throughout the 
summer. Mixed with white Marguerites or grouped in a bed by itself, it is 
pleasing and restful. Always save old roots, and treated much as Dahlias are 
during the winter, they will, if planted out the following spring, commence 
to flower early in the summer. 

THE Rose ACAcIA. 

Summer-flowering trees and shrubs are few in number, and therefore one 
should make good use of the kinds at command. One of these is the Rose 
Acacia (Robinia hispida), which, at the time of writing, is passing out of bloom 
Its Pea-shaped rosy-purple flowers are fresh and bright, and they are produced 
freely on the rough brittle stems. Rough winds play considerable havoc, but we 
are sure that if the trees were not grafted upon the False Acacia winds would 
have less effect upon them. Not infrequently the grafts are blown clean out of 
the stocks. All this muddling with grafts and ties is unnecessary. Ask for 
trees upon their own roots, and even if one has some trouble in getting them, it 
is labour well rewarded in the future. 


GAILLARDIAS FROM LANGPORT. 

We have received from Messrs. Kelway and Son flowers of several varieties 
of Gaillardia, which show that of late years many beautiful kinds have been 
raised. Not a few were good selfs, yellow and so forth, more effective as 
garden flowers than mixtures, too often dingy and uninteresting. Amongst the 
clear yellows, Sarah Bernhardt, Vivian Grey, Elfrida, and Columbia, soft 
yellow fluted florets, were conspicuous. The deep blood red of the variety James 
Kelway was rich and unusual, and Sir Vindex, Alton Locke, and Splendidissimum 
plenum were pleasing also, In warm moderately light soils the Gaillardias are 
handsome perennials. 
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whenever it is wanted. In the case o1 dinner the hostess can 
then warn her guests to be prepared for a cold meal—excepting 


perhaps the soup. There was a time-when even in the proverbial 


“best regulated families” the component items of a cold 
collation could be accurately predicted. We knew that there 
would be cold lamb, tongue, ham, mayonnaise of salmon, lobster 
salad, plain salad, and a stereotyped scheme of sweets and little 
else. Nowadays we are more ambitious, and suggestions for 4 
few less conventional cold dishes may be welcome. 
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MENU. 


Salmon Trout with Aspic. Cucumber Sauce. 
Fillets of Sole a la Belgrave. 
Chicken Creams in Aspic. 
Veal Cutlets with Foie Gras. Pigeons a la Princess. 
Galantine of Chicken. 
Raised Game Pie. 
Truffled Poularde with Allemande Sauce. 
Russian Salad. 
Lobster Soufflés. Aspic of Prawns. 
Apricot Cream, 
Chartreuse of Pineapple with Iced Pistachio Cream. 
Pompadour Jelly. 
Meringue Baskets. 
Iced Fruit Salad. Iced Cheese Soufflés. 
Anchovy Straws. 


FILLETS OF SOLE A LA BELGRAVE. 

Take some fillets of sole, bat them out, brush over with lemon juice and 
then with clarified butter, and cook between buttered paper in the oven. When 
cold, mask them neatly with a sauce made as follows :—Make a pint of thick 
bechamel sauce with half milk and half cream, dissolve a pinch of isinglass in 
it; remove the pan from the fire, and stir in a small teaspoonful of chilli 
vinegar, the same quantity of tarragon vinegar, and one and a-half tablespoonfuls 
of grated parmesan cheese. Garnish the fillets with a lattice-work of red and 
green chillies, cut into fine strips, and serve ez couronne, with cucumber and 
lettuce salad in the middle. 

VEAL CUTLETS WITH FOIE GRas. 

Cut out some veal cutlets (not too thick) from a tender fillet, and braize 
them in good white stock, to which a wine-glassful of white wine has been added, 
for two hours. Press them between two dishes with a weight on the top until 
cold, and then mask them evenly with foie gras, which has been pounded to a 
smooth paste with whipped cream, and seasoned with celery salt and cayenne. 
Cover the cutlets with tomato aspic, and when set cut them out ; force a little 
rose of stiff green mayonnaise on to the centre of each, and serve on a bed of 
chopped aspic and garnish with watercress. 

PIGEONS A LA PRINCESS, 

Split as many pigeons as are required in halves, remove the breast bones, 
and fry them lightly in butter, then when cool fill each piece with veal quenelle- 
meat, to which some chopped champignons and a small proportion of ham have 
been added ; wrap in buttered muslin, and braize very gently in rich brown 
stock for an hour. Remove the muslin, and press the birds lightly between 
dishes ; when cold mask them with brown chaudfroid, and before it sets sprinkle 
some finely-chopped parsley over it, and stud the upper side of the birds thickly 
with the halves of some French stoneless cherries. Serve with green peas 
dressed with mayonnaise. 

LOBSTER SOUFFLES. 

Pass all the meat of a large lobster (cooked) through a mincing machine, 
and season it with cayenne and salt. Take half a pint of aspic jelly, which has 
been well flavoured with ,cucumber vinegar ; colour it a pale green, and when 
nearly set whip it until it is frothy, and add half a pint of whipped cream ; if 
not sufficiently green add a few drops more colouring. Then stir in the pre- 
pared lobster, and fill some small paper soufflé cases with the mixture ; place on 
ice for an hour before serving, and garnish the top of the soufflés with a border 
of chervil leaves, and sprinkle a little coral in the middle. 


POMPADOUR JELLY. 

To half a pint of raspberry juice (the syrup from bottled fruit will do) add 
the thinly-pared rind of a lemon, half the juice, a small pot of red currant 
jelly, and sugar to taste, about 30z. Put the ingredients into a stew-pan, and 
when the liquid is hot stir in 140z. of soaked gelatine. Remove the pan from 
the fire, strain the contents, and add a wine-glassful of cherry brandy and a pint 
of claret, and sufficient carmine to make it a deep red. When cool pour the 
Filly into an open mould, and when it is turned out fill the middle with compote 
of raspberries. (Irench bottled fruit will do if fresh fruit is not obtainable.) 
Stick finely-cut strips of blanched almonds all over the jelly, and surround it 
with whipped cream. 


In houses where champagne is served every evening, it 
would be well, in the case of a cold dinner, to give only hock 
and claret, even if only for the sake of a change. 

CHARLOTTE RUuSSE. 





ONDAY: I wish people would not follow in my foot- 

steps, and like the places I like! Years ago I adopted 

Cromer for my own, and to-day the train which bore 

me to this land of peace and poppies was overladen with 

Passengers and luggage ; and all was as bustlesome and fatiguing 

as a train to Margate on a Bank Holiday. It was imposs:ble to 

secure a carriage to myself, but Providence must have been 

looking after me, and inspired the guard; for I ultimately 

travelled in the company of a charming old lady, who, with her 

daughter-in-law, regaled me with hot tea and cakes out of a 

most superior luncheon basket—no doubt labelled Mappin and 

Webb ; but this is mere conjecture based upon its admirable 
conduct. 

We were punctual to the moment, and the first sight of 

the red-brick Links Hotel, in its solitary elegance upon the 

hill, with a fringe of trees at its base, reconciled me completely 
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to my troables and trials by the way; there is no spot 1 
know in England more delightful than this. We have rooms 
with windows looking out on to fern-clad cliffs on one side, and 
green fields on the other, intercepted by rows of trees, while 
beyond the sea stretches green, purple, and blue. The wind 
blows considerably, and a tweed jacket is a necessity of the 
morning, afternoon, and evening, and the like is studied with 
sufficient care. I met a dear little friend of mine at dinner 
to-night wearing a very superior specimen of a black dress with a 
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SILK MUSLIN DRESS WITH LACE INSERTION. 


pouching bodice of lisse, traced with glittering diamonds hang- 
ing from a square of old lace, finished round the neck with a 
collar-band of pale blue antique satin. This leads me to the 
hope that in the contemplation of her daily and nightly wardrobe 
I shall find food for fashionable intelligence. Is intelligence 
fashionable? I wonder. I was told the other day by a mere 
man that clever people were the commonest pebbles on the 
social shore. ‘It must be very restful to be stupid,” I replied, 
sympathetically, and he has not spoken to me since. 


Wepnespay: At ten o’clock this morning I was urged to 
mount my bicycle and wander down the hill to the sands. The 
great charm of the Links Hotel is that it is so far from Cromer 
proper, which being interpreted means Cromer, noisy, sea- 
sidey, and common-place, which remains in the distance, and 
inclines not up the hill, save and except in single detachments 
of red-coated men, bending their footsteps linkwards. Golf 
down here is a mania; the small scraps of conversation from the 
adjoining tables at meal times all deal with ‘‘ foursomes,” and 
mysterious arrangements such as.beating by “ six up and five to 
play,” ‘ foozling,” and “ lofting.” Ido not know that I could 
ever be capable of “ lofting,” but I am possessed by a belief that 
I could ‘“foozle” to perfection. Down on the sands this 
morning there were the usual groups of white piquéd little 
children, with brown legs and gossiping nurses. The only 
exception to the rule of the uninteresting were two bathing 
dresses, evidently hailing from Paris. One was of red serge, 
with square collar cut in one, with lappets reaching to the waist, 
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closely covered with an écru guipure; across the front of the 
bodice of this was a yoke covered with guipure, and the skirt 
had a shaped flounce innocent of fullness, like the flounces which 
decorate our dresses. The other bathing gown of worth was 
made of blue serge, with a collar edged with rounded tabs 
bordered with red braid, the cap and necktie worn with this 
being of red and blue plaid, andI noticed that on the feet of the 
wearer were red and blue plaid silk shocs to match. 





BLUE STRAW HAT TRIMMFD WITH WHITE CHIFFON AND BLACK WINGS 


It is rati er dull work sitting on the sands; I do not fancy 
I snall do it six days in the week, if indeed again at all. The. 
excitement of eating under-done buns quite hot does not justify a 
mile and a-half bicycle ride uphill, and this is my melancholy 
fate on the way home; however, I enjoyed my most excellent 
luncheon, and admired the while a costume consisting of a white 
linen skirt and pale blue batiste shirt, with little lace designs set 
transparently upon it, crowned with a hat of white straw turned 
up at the back with a big black velvet bow, and trimmed in 
front with loops of straw threaded with black ribbon, whence 
emerged two waving white quills. This was worn by such a 
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pretty girl, who looked about seventeen, but I have just learnea 
she is the mother of two fair, fat, delightful specimens of the 
baby kind. ; 

Fripay: One day is very like another, as the sailor sings of 
the Geisha girls, in this delightful place. I ought to be improv. 
ing my mind while I sit for hours on the ferns and look at the 
sea, surrounded by the absorbing literature of the daily press, 
and realise how little it matters what the busy people of 
London are doing. 

From a friend passing through town on her way North | 
had a letter telling me that all the shops are full of tweeds and 
cloths, that the tailor-made is the only dress worthy of considera- 
tion, that the skirts for autumn wear are to bear upon them the 
shaped flounce, and that the wealthy will, in the earliest days, 
consider the charms of velvet. It would appear that we are to 
wear velvet of all colours stitched and strapped even as common 
cloth. The luxurious amongst us will have their velvet embroi- 
dered in jet, while the economical will decline upon the lower 
range of fancy velveteens, and the most prominent colours of the 
season are to be russet brown and red. Personally I think the 
ideal costume for autumn is made of black cloth, and I am 
already contemplating the possession of one, which will bear the 
skirt which crosses on the left hip, and. is cut with remarkable 
ingenuity without a seam, trimmed with a graduated flounce, 
wide at the back, and being but an inch in width at the front, 
innocent of all fullness, and trimmed on the hem with machine 
stitchings. Such a skirt would look well completed with a long 
coat following the skirt lines, narrow in the front and long 
basqued at the back, and the question of waistcoat might be 
easily settled with Irish lace mounted over chiffon. 

I caught a glimpse at dinner last night of the pretty girl 
who has two children, in ail the glory of a blue muslin dress, 
with the front of the bodice and skirt crossed and recrossed with 
lace insertion, trimmed at the knees and hen with double frills 
of muslin edged with blue bébé ribbon ; the bodice was cut low, 
showing the top portion of the arm, the décolletage being edged 
with the frills, while the shoulder straps were of folds of the blue 
muslin, a sash of muslin falling to the hem at the back. She 
was rather too smart for a seaside hotel, but she is exceedingly 
pretty, and much can be forgiven to the woman who is pretty. 

I have just seen the ideal hat for windy days, and all the 
days here indulge in their boisterous moments. This is of pale 
blue straw, with rosettes of white chiffon back and front, the sole 
trimming being double wings of black ; such a hat is calculated 
to retain its position on the head of the wearer while it 
becomingly graces it. But I feel at the moment I could 
becomingly grace the luncheon table, so will I thither and try. 
The head waiter, who is a- delightful person and most 
sympathetic, whispered in my ear this morning that I was to be 
regaled with lobster a l’Americaine, lamb chops, and_ iced 
peaches served with frozen cream and maraschino. I find 
the simple fare of the country is very good for me. 


IN TOWN —*Bilberry of Tilbury. 


have reached a “ Bilberry of Tilbury.” When a manager, 

on the strength of suburban and provincial “ criticisms” 
and “ receptions,” brings his piece to the West End of London, 
he is likely to be disappointed. A year or two ago a certain 
play received a favourable notice in the columns of a great 
metropolitan daily newspaper. Soon afterwards it was brought 
to town, and the same journal “slated” it unmercifully. The 
management thought it was doing a very clever thing when it 
printed the two notices side by side, and believed, no doubt, it 
was making the journal look ridiculous. Of course it was doing 
nothing of the sort. A different standard is set up for plays in 
the centre of London from that by which productions at the 
minor theatres are judged. A thing may be quite acceptable to 
the provinces and suburbs which is not at all fitted to the higher 
plane of metropolitan play houses. The critics recognise this, 
and “let down lightly” something at Brixton and Peckham 
which they are obliged to condemn when it arrives at, say, the 
Criterion. As well might a decent penny novelette, tolerated as 
such, and, as such, favourably reviewed, be blown out with 
pride, and presume to challenge criticism as a six-shilling one- 
volume novel. 

There is, indeed, another side to the question, but it is 
hardly one which will be cited by the provincial manager. 
The newspaper already mentioned really acts the unkindest 
part to the travelling showman. It is too tolerant of mediocrity 
and slovenliness in the suburbs. Consequently the manager .is 
deceived by the praise, and, acting upon it, dares fortune in a 
sphere where fortune is not to be dared with impunity. 

All this is germane to the subject, though it refers not to 
“Bilberry of Tilbury” in particular, but to the majority of 
‘musical farces” or “musical comedies” brought to London 


| T is really time to call a halt in musical plays now that we 


after a tour in the country. Like everything else, this style of 
drama has outgrown itself, and is running to seed. Because, at 
the Gaiety, Mr. George Edwardes introduced to us the frock- 
coated and ‘“ up-to-date ” musical piece (no, I do not forget Mr. 
Gilbert’s “ Trial by Jury ”)—with all the allurements of the 
Gaiety to gild it, poetical stage pictures, the most talented 
exponents we have, everything that Art and luxury could do to 
gild the pill—Tom, Dick, and Harry follow blindly in his wake, 
and give us the merely common-place part of the decoction, 
leaving out all the rest. More, they continue to do this long 
after Mr. Edwardes has discovered that the public is aweary of 
this particular style of thing, even as he does it, and with “ The 
Geisha,” “A Runaway Girl,” and “A Greek Slave,” has 
returned to something closely akin to comic-opera. 

lt is much more interesting to deal with this broad subject 
than the particular instance, ‘‘ Bilberry of Tilbury,” to wit. 
Into its “ story "—which is difficult to grasp—its absence of wit 
or humour, its old-fashioned ‘skirt dances, solos, duets, and trios, 
its disguises, its theatrical green-room, its ship at sea, all of 
which we have seen time and time again, it is really not 
necessary to enter. The story is worthy of its treatment, and 
what its treatment is is best shown by quotation from its 
libretto. The examples I choose are not picked out maliciously; 
they are ‘really fair specimens of the lyrics to be heard at the 
Criterion by an audience accustomed to the polish and the 


cleverness of a W. S. Gilbert, a Basil Hood, a Harry Green- | 


bank, an Adrian Ross. First, let us see what our authors give 
us in the way of a patriotic song : 


‘«In the hour of danger, 
Standing back to back, 
They'll fight for dear old England, 
And the Union Jack.” 


not 
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Next we will choose the chief baritone love ballad, which is 


yot sung in the spirit of parody : 


‘« Shall the zephyr pall of the Violet’s breath, 
Or the summer be false to the sun? 
Shall the nightingale tire of the song that he sings 
To the moon when the day is done ? 
Shall the lotus be false to the river’s breast, 
Or the sands of the shore to the sea? 
Shall the day-dawn be dark on the mountain’s crest ?— 
Yet dearer by far is she. 
Lady of Love! 
My Lady of Love! 


‘** Lady of Love ! 

My Lady of Love! 
Earth may be false to the heavens above : 
Tide of the ocean cease to roll : 
Chafe at their lady’s sweet control, 
We will be constant, soul to soul, 

I and my Lady of Love, 

My Lady of Love.” 


Now let us look at some of the humorous versification : 


‘© Tf a golden hair you note 
On your husband’s overcoat, 
And it doesn’t match with yours, it’s so much lighter 
I can very quickly nab 
If it blew in through the cab, 
Or whether it belongs to his type-writer.” 





“«She’s a gem is Topsy, 
Tricky little Topsy, 
You should see the things she gets— 
Bouquets all of lilies, 
Heaps cf loving d7Zers, 
From the pretty Piccadilly pets. 
But when they come 
slinking 
Round the — stage 
door, thinking 
She must love the 
Johnnies from the 
stalls, 
Oh! toseetheir faces, 
When her hand she 
places 
In my arm—my Topsy 
of the ’Alls.” 
This is sung 
by the heroine. 
And there are 
other things in 
the libretto which 
one regrets even 
more than those 
I have selected 
for comment. 

All this may 
seem like crush- 
ing a strawberry 
with a Nasymth 
hammer. So it 
might be were 
one arguing 
against a mere 
instance of a type. 
But it is against 
the type itself that 
we must raise our 
voices, and this 
tequires plenty of 
pressure. I have 
refrained from 
mentioning any 
Names in connec- 
tion with the pre- 
sent programme 
at the Criterion 
Theatre, a course 
which may be 
pursued towards 
the artists also; 
hot that they are 
all worthy of the 
work in which 
they are appear- 
ing—on the con- 
rary, one or two 
of them are clever 
and pleasing; but 
no good end 
would be served 
by singling them 
out. Bey ke: WW’, and D, Downey. 








MISS EDNA MAY. 
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Iss E. MAY, “QS the young American 
actress who, as re 5 ; the fictional Belle of New 


York, became all at once a veritable belle of 
London, continues, at the Shaftesbury Theatre, to show us how admirably art 
may be allied to the lightest form of theatrical entertainment. It is an open 
secret that it was due to the astuteness of Mr. Lederer, the New York manager, 
that Miss Edna May sprang like a meteor into fame and popularity. Ere 
ussuming in the United States the character of the Salvation lassie, which |as 
made her one of the bright particular stars of the theatrical firmament, she 
was one of many in the chorus of a typical burlesque on the other side of the 
Atlantic. But Mr. Lederer espied her there, and struck by her vivacity, her 
appearance, and her adaptability, he- singled her out for prominence at once. 
Yet, while one would not seek to rob him of any of the 4wdos attaching to such 
praiseworthy acumen, at the same time one must say that it could not have 
required any extraordinary sharpness to discover Edna May. She has every- 
thing in her favour: first, that strangely American intelligence and repose ; 
secondly, a charming ay pearance ; thirdly, a sweet little voice, which she knows 
how to use with the archest effect. There is a curiously appealing quality in her 
performance of the little Salvation girl who cuts such a demure figure among the 
whirling and flamboyant attractions of ‘* The Belle of New York.” She has a 
wonderful ‘ quiet liveliness,” a joyous repose which is not quite like anything 
we have seen Lefore. There is a demure diad/erie, a sort of dainty spirituality 
about her—a curious thing in musical farce, is it not? In short, a very charming 
actress and a very attractive woman. 

On September 1st Miss Olga Nethersole will make her appearance at Her 
Majesty’s in Messrs. 
Louis Parker and 
Murray Carson’s much 
discussed play, ‘* The 
Termagant,” which, 
rumour bids us expect, 
will be mounted on 
a scale of wonderful 
splendour. On _ the 
same evening, as at 
present arranged, 
** Little Miss Nobody,” 
a musical comedy, will 
be presented at the 
Lyric. We are also 
lixely to see in that 
month at the Royalty 
Mr. Albert Chevalier’s 
re‘urn to the ‘* legiti- 
mate” stage in’ the 
comic opera, ‘* The 
Land of Nod,” which 
has been travel- 
ling; ** Miss Violet,” 
the successor to the 
phenomenal ‘La 
Poupée,” at the Prince 
of Wales’s; andthenew 
Drury Lane drama. 

Miss Amelia 
Stone, the young lady 
who is to be Mr. 
Albert Chevalier’s 
prima donna at the 
Koyalty Theatre when 
‘The Land of Nod” 
is presented to us, and 
who will be the heroine 
of the next Drury Lane 
pantomime, is the sole 
survivor of the ill-fated 
“Stranger in New 
York” company, 
which achieved so well- 
deserved a fiasco at the 
Duke of York’s Theatre 
recently. Miss Stone, 
of all our visitors on 
that occasion, made a 
favourable impression 
on us, with the result 
that she stays in Eng- 
land while all her erst- 
while companions have 
recrossed the Atlantic. 
She has all the national 

‘sprightliness of her 
country, and, in addi- 
tion, is the possessor 
of a sweet and well- 
trained voice, o! a very 
sympatheticquality and 
a fuller volume than is 
usually found on the 
Copyright Jjight opera stage, 
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while her presence is very graceful and prepossessing. At the moment Miss 
Stone is singing at the Alhambra Theatre of Varieties. 

If we are to see Miss Lillian Russell at the Comedy Theatre in the adapta- 
tion of ‘* L’Auberge Tohu-Bohu,” London will have the opportunity of renewing 
its acquaintance with America’s most famous light opera soprano. Miss Russell 
has already performed twice in London ; but, while she personally made a success, 
the pieces with which she was associated did not attract our public. Mr. George 
Edwardes has long been anxious for Miss Russell to play one of the leading 
characters in ‘* A Greek Slave,” at Daly’s Theatre, but so far nothing has been 
arranged definitely. 

The title of the new Drury Lane drama is semi-officially announced as ‘* The 
Great Kuby,” and the story is said to deal with incidents similar to those which 
led up toa great cause célebre not so very longago. With Mr. Henry Hamilton’s 
name as one of the authors, we may rely on at least one or two scenes of real 
drama written in nervous, literary English, and these scenes are infinitely more 
acceptable to the great body of playgoers than those chiefly carried on by cheap 
and flashy ‘‘ smartness” of the tavern loafing order to be met with so often in 
modern melodrama. Drury Lane is sure to have a success—for Mr. Arthur 
Collins is there to give us a wonderful series of colossal stage pictures such as are 
never to be seen on any other stage ; and not only is Mr. Collins a genius in 
stage-production, but he has an inventiveness and a resource which provide the 
authors with material on which to fashion their dialogue. It would really be a 
difficult thing for anyone to write a failure for Drury Lane while Mr. Collins 
remains at the helm to say what he wants ; and so long as he has Mr. Hamilton 
as one of his literary assistants, we may be sure that the serious scenes at least 
will be clothed in adequate language. 





approaching St. Leger during | :st week, nor has there been at any time 
up todate. There isno doubt that the last of this year’s classic events is 
looked upon by almost everyone as quite a one-horse race. This may be rather 
an exaggerated view of the situation. If the ground were to get very hard 
between now and the 7th of next month, the favourite’s doubtfully-shaped joints 
might not stand the concussion, and it is no doubt lucky for him that we 
had plenty of rain during last week. It is true that Dieudonne probably 
will not start, but there may be more danger in Cap Martin, if he comes fit to the 
post, which he certainly did not at Goodwood, than most people seem to 
imagine. I think no worse of him for being beaten by Dieudonne at the Sussex 
Meeting. I am afraid that Batt cannot have made enough improvement to turn 
the tables on his Epsom conqueror, though he is almost sure to get a place, and 
«fat good colt Ninus will hardly be at his best by Doncaster time if what I am 
told is true. Royal Footstep, however, is a mare who may have come on enough 
to give her a chance. The Irish mare, Sabine Queen, is fancied by good judges ; 
and there is not the slightest doubt that Disraeli’s Epsom form must have been 
all wrong. Of his Paris defeat I think nothing, but if it is true that he refused 
to gallop in the Derby, he will probably do the same again at Doncaster, and 
can stand no chance. There may have been other reasons, however, for his 
disgraceful exhibition on that occasion, and as he is a really nice colt all over, 
a stoutly-bred one, and had proved himself a good one before he tarnished his 
reputation at Epsom, I have not yet quite lost faith in him. If anyone wants 
to back anything now, Sabine Queen may be as good business as anything. 
It cannot be called a good acceptance for the Great Ebor Handicap, to be 
decided at York on Wednesday next, but that is probably due to so many of 


eo was no business to speak of in connection with the now fast- 
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those struck out also having nominations in the two big Newmarket handicaps, 
and we ought to see a good race between the fourteen still left in. Bird on the 
Wing (7st. r1lb.) would not take long to win with a few hurdles to jump, but 
he is too unreliable to be trusted on the flat. Barford is such a good stayer that 
he will run well, for all his gst. ; and Bavelaw Castle might win with only 
7st. 2lb. ; but Dancing Wave, better handicapped with 7st. 9lb., has done a 
good preparation, and might very likely take this prize. 

Last week’s racing was not of much interest or importance. It sever js 
between Goodwood and York. At Kempton, on Tuesday, St. Valentine I], 
won the Kempton Park International Breeders’ Two Year Old Stakes. He is a 
good-looking youngster by St. Florian, who unfortunately died not long ago, 
out of Aigill, by Hermit, and he won his race like a good class colt, with none 
the best of it in point of condition either. On the second day, Gazetteer, who has 
suddenly taken to running his races out, and is now proving what a good horse 
he is when he likes, took the Sunbury Handicap in a common canter; and 
Champ de Mars beat a fair field, including The Virginian, Bittern, Gay Lethair, 
and seven others, in the City of London Breeders’ Foal Plate. I have always 
had a good word for this colt, who is a big, powerful three year old, and looks 
like improving more than most with time. 

No one in the North works on Monday any more than they do on Saturday, 
and it is a great mistake not to have racing on Monday in that part of the 
country. However, it is not liked in the South, so it is not allowed in the 
North, where, as it happens, it would be very popular. This comes of taking 
all power out of the hands of local authorities. It would have been a great 
afternoon at Redcar on Monday had racing been permissible on that day; as it 
was not, Tuesday and Wednesday had to do instead, and a really enjoyable 
meeting it was. On the first day the Redcar Two Year Old Stakes produced a 
rare good race between the two favourites, Moralist and Silver Thames, in 
which the former, with an 8lb. pull in the weights, scored by three-parts of a 
length. On the second day, Greenan proved the good thing he looked for the 
Great National Breeders’ Foal Stakes for three year olds. 

The week’s racing was brought to a conclusion at Windsor and Alexandra 
Park in the South, and at Paisley in the North, where the campaign is this 
week being carried on at Stockton, and will next week be continued at York, 
At Nottingham, on Friday (to-morrow), St. Valentine II. should win the Little 
John Plate if he runs, and on Saturday Dumbarton may prove equal to carrying 
his gst. to victory in the Nottinghamshire Handicap. 


Yorkshire Studs & Doncaster Yearlings. 


v SHEAKSTON HALL.—The Theakston Hall Stud yearlings are usually an 
important feature of the Doncaster sales, and the lot which Mr. McIntyre 
is sending up this year, sixteen in number, is quite up to the standard of 

quality which we are used to look for in youngsters coming from this stud. It is 
not far from York to Northallerton, where, after changing trains, one joins the 
line running westward to Hawes, through one of the most beautiful districts in 
England. Not far to the north-west of Hawes rises the river Swale, whilst a 
few, miles to the south is the birthplace of the Ure, which flows through the 
romantic scenery of Wensleydale. These two rivers, which join each other a few 
miles above York, enclose not only one of the most beautiful parts of England, 
but also one of the most suitable for the breeding of thorough-breds. — The air is 
pure and bracing, the soil limestone, and the grass of the best description known 
for putting bone and substance into young bioodsteck. A stroll round Mr. 
MclIntyre’s 600 acres of grass land, situated on high ground, and _ looking 
over a wide expanse of lovely scenery, from the hills and moors of Richmond 
and Middleham on the right, to the fertile plains of Ripon on the left, will soon 
convince you what an ideal place this must be for rearing young bloodstock ; 
whilst a walk round the boxes in rear of his comfortable old-fashioned residence 
will show you the results. 

In these you shall see six colts, one by Tyrant, one by Tarporley, and one 
each by the stout-hearted Ravensbury, the staying Queen’s Birthday, Noble 
Chieftain, and rare old Prism, who unfortunately died last year. The first of these 
that I was introduced to was the thick, 
strong, compact chestnut, by Queen’s 
Birthday out of Drift, dam of winners, 
Ly Fitz James cut of a Mandrake mare, 
and going back to Van Tromp. This 
stoutly-bred youngster has capital 
limbs, a sensible, old-fashioned head, 
and is a good, hard-looking sort. In 
the next box was the fist produce of 
that good and beautifully-bred horse, 
Ravensbury, out of Puiseproud, a 
winner, and the dam of winners, and 
straining back to the good old York- 
shire line of Bonny Bell (Beauclerc’s 
dam) and Queen Mary (Blink Bonny’s 
dam). This is a bay, and a good colt 
all over, with length, size, power, and 
bone. He is a well-grown youngsler, 
very like his sire in front, and with a lot 
to like about him. St. Simon’s soa 
Tarporley was a_ very highly-tried 
youngster, and thought to be about 
the best two year old of his yeat, 
until he went amiss; and I was next 
shown his first produce, the bay colt 
out of Pompeia, the dam of many 
winners, by Julius. This was a May 
foal, but has grown into a fine up- 
standing yearling, with length in front 
and power behind, big knees and 
hocks, and full of liberty and scope 
Another beautifully-bred mare, with @ 
regular Highfield pedigree on her dam's 
side, is Raisin, by Tyrant out of Mus 
catel, by Musket from Bonny Bell, by 
Voltigeur out of Queen Mary, and her 
first foal, a brown colt by Noble Chief- 
tain, is a hard, wiry, useful-looking 
yearling, with capital limbs, good 
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a good sensible head. We then came 
to my favourite among the colts, a bay, 
by Prism out of Queen of the Belles, 
her first foal, but such a good-looking 
yearling, and own brother in blood to 
that useful horse Fealar. He is a 
sound, well-balanced youngster, short 
on the leg, full of racing-like sym- 
metry, and as hard as nails. He has 
capital legs and feet, on which he 
stands square and true, isa remarkably 
good colt to follow, and looks almost 
certain to race. 

Although a good lot, these colts 
were not a very even party, by which 
[| mean that they were of more or less 
different types. The fiilies, on the 
other hand, are almost all stamped 
with the same character, and, with two 
exceptions, it would be hard to tell 
one from another if they were all 
exactly the same colour. The two 
exceptions are the bay by Tarporley 
out of Miss Hetty, and a filly of the 
same colour, and by the same sire, out 
of Royal Muscadine, of which two I 
consider the first the least taking of the 
lot, and the second the best yearling 
at Theakston Hall, and that is high 
praise. The Miss Hetty filly, Tar- 
porley’s first produce, is a compact, 
old-fashioned sort, deep of body, with 
nicely-placed shoulders and wide quar- 
ters, but a bit too short for perfect 
symmetry ; and unfortunately I saw 
her immediately after the lengthy, 
bloodlike young lady by Tarporley out 
of Royal Muscadine. This is a good- 
sized, dark bay filly, ticked with white 
hairs, full of St. Simon quality, long 
and low, with beautifully-turned quar- 
ters, arched loins, and long-reaching 
shoulders running well back behind a 
bloodlike head and neck—in fact a 
very high-class filly indeed, and a low, 
stealing goer in the paddock. I am 
sure this is a good yearling, ‘whilst 
her breeding, combining as it does the 
famous Musket blood’ with two close 
crosses of Voltigeur, and going back 
to Queen Mary on both sides, speaks 
for itself. She is bred both to go fast 
and to stay, whilst she is worth almost 
anything as a brood mare, even if she 
hever wins a race. 

The other eight fillies are a well- 
grown, good-looking lot, and any one 
of them might make a great mare. To 
begin at the beginninz, Queen’s Birth- 
day has a good dark chestnut out of 
(Queen of the Florin (a dam of win- 
ners), by Esterling. She looks a bit 
too thick in the stable, but you will 
like her better when you see her 
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out, as she is full of liberty and a rare mover. 
is a clean, bloodlike bay, with scope and liberty, by St. Angelo out of 
(ueen Berengaria (dam of winners), by Rosicrucian, that will make some money ; 
and then I saw a charming, true-mace, well-balanced bay by Martagon out of 


the Rosicrucian mare Maude (winner of many races). 
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She will race. There 


This is an active sort, 


with great arms and thighs, all substance and quality, and almost sure to race. 
Another Martagon is the chestnut daughter of Sweet May, by Cremorne out of 
Hawthorn Bloom, as well-bred and well-made a yearling as anyone could wish to 
see, and with quarters like a two year old; nor could anyone help liking the 
daughter of Eva (dam of winners), by Ravensbury, a long, low, deep-bodied, 
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short-legged filly, a rare mover, and a really good yearling. 


GOING TO THE POST. 
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Tyrant has a good- 


looking chestnut filly out of Kirtella, by Napsbury, and going back to Apology’s 
dam, a fine, lengthy filly, with size, reach, power, great quarters, and good limbs ; 
also a clever true-made chestnut out of Skean Dhu, by Highland Chief, and full 
of good blood ; and yet another, a very pretty bay, full of quality, and with 
great wide quarters, out of Courtesan, by Merry Hampton from a Rosicrucian 


mare, 


There is yet another colt that I was very nearly forgetting, though he may 


not let himself be forgotten some day. 


This is the bay by Tyrant out of 


Medley, by Fitz James, rather a plain, overgrown youngster as yet, but very 
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like what his sire was at the same age, 
and very likely to make a good horse. 
There are also two good fillies, one 
by The Lambkin out of Naphtha, a 
rare-bred mare, and the dam of win- 
ners: and the other by Salisbury out 
of The Interloper, by Beauclerc. 

MR. DOBSON PEACOCK’S 
STUD.—After leaving Bedale, it is 
only some twenty minutes on, by rail, 
to Leyburn, from whence a_ short 
drive will soon land you at the Manor 
House, Middleham, where you wiil 
find that popular Yorkshire sportsman, 
Mr. Dobson Peacock, waiting to 
welcome you. There is no_ better 
preserved ruin to be found anywhere 
than that of Middleham Castle, once 
a very strong fortress, and the home 
of ‘*the last. of the Barons,” and 
which still stands looking down upon 
the old-fashioned town of Middleham, 
and the varied beauties of Wensley- 
dale, the fairest vale in all England. 
Almost under the shadow of its ruined 
walls are the paddocks in which Mr, 
Dobson Peacock’s young bloodstock 
is almost always to be found. Ideal 
ground this is for the purpose to 
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which Mr. Peacock has applied it. 
The soil is limestone, the herbage of 
the best description, and the air which 
blows ‘across it from the adjacent 
moors of the purest and most bracing 
description. The effect of all these 
may be seen in the appearance of the 
yearlings which have been reared in 
them. The only thing that I have to 
say against these is that there are toc 
few of them. And yet, although they 
only number eight, I think if they 
were put into the scale against a dozer. 
from a great many studs, they would 
pull them down. Do not think by 
this that they are fat, for that is just 
what they are not ; they have done a 
lot of work, and are as hard as nails ; 
but they are such a remarkably well- 
grown, big-boned, muscular lot, that 
they certainly must weigh a great deal 
more than most of their age. Mr. 
l’eacock believes in breeding not only 
for blood, but also for soundness and 
conformation, and the result is that 
there is not a bad-legged one, or a three- 
cornered one, among his lot. To take 
the colts first, there are two browns, 
one an own brother to Quadrangle, by 
(Quartus out of Obelisk, by Struan from a Macaroni mare, the other by Xury 
out of Saffron, by Struan, from a Scottish Chief mare. These are both of 
exactly the same type ; well-grown, big-boned, compact youngsters, with size, 
power, substance, quality, and the best of limbs. They are both rare movers in 
the paddock, and if for any reason they fail to race on the flat, which hardly 
seems likely, they look like making great steeplechasers, or high-class hunters. 
I was then shown two geldings—what a pity it is that more yearlings are not the 
same in this respect. These were a chestnut by Warlaby out of Lady of the Manor, 
own sister to Xury ; and a brown by Wolf’s Crag out of Arline (dam of winners). 
The first of these is a great sort, with length, substance, and quality. His 
shoulders run well back, his back, loins, and quarters are models of power, he 
has a lot of bone, and he yoes like a race-horse in the paddock. His want of 
sex certainly adds to his value, and even if he is not a good winner on the flat, 
as he ought to be, he looks all over like winning a ‘‘ Liverpool.” 

Now for the fillies. There are three of these, and as I saw them in their 
boxes, then walking round the yard, and last of all galloping all they knew round 
a big hilly paddock, I was able to form no hurried opinion of their merits. 

Best of the three I liked the bloodlike bay, by Warlaby out of Ju, by 
Tertius. She is a thick, strong filly, of the quick, active type, all use and 
action, with substance, quality, and bone, such a back, loins, and quarters, and 
as quick as lightning in the paddock, Up hill, down hill, or on the flat, it is 
all the same to her, nothing stops the beautiful even swing of her action. This 
is a really good filly, sure to race. If any man wants to buy a great and big, 
well-made, powerful filly, that looks like being equally at home on the flat, 
over a big country, or under a heavy weight with hounds, let him go to 
Doncaster, and bid for the chestnut, own sister to Wallasey, by Warlaby 
out of Miss Ethel, by Bruce. She will gallop and carry a lot of weight too, 
The third is a bay by Xury out of Golden Fringe (dam of Golden Drop). She 
also is a nice strong filly, very near the ground, and full of quality. There is one 
other colt whom I had almost forgotten, the bay by Valour, or Colorado, out of 
The Queen (own sister to Elizabeth), a nice level-made youngster, with plenty of 
bone, length in the right places, and a lot of liberty. He is a late foal 
(April 3rd), and will probably make more improvement than any of his 
companions. 

SHEFFIELD LANE.—tThe public, in these days, run after yearlings bred 
at big, well-advertised studs, but the history of the Turf tells us that some of the 
best race-horses that ever ran were bred at small studs. Mr. G. A. Wilson 
has not been long at the game, but he has gone the right way to work to make 
his stud a success. In the first place, he has taken over the old Sheffield Lane 
paddocks, where Pretender and a host of good horses were bred in old days ; 
then he has bought none but good mares, and lastly, he uses the best horses. 
Ilis own horse, Ragimunde, is one of the most beautiful horses at the stud, and 
one of the only two in England of the stout Musket family which is being so run 
after in these days. He gets very good-looking stock, too, with nice size and his 
own beautiful quality. 

Mr. Wilson is only sending four yearlings to Doncaster, but it is a select 
little party, and includes one really good yearling and three that all look like 
making race-horses. The first I was shown isa nice, tight-made bay colt, by 
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Petronel, or Ragimunde (Ragimunde certain), out of Palmu!a, by Camballo from 
Palmetto, by Beadsman. What a hard-bred colt this is, and a hard-looking 
sort as well. He is a picture behind the saddle, and as he is a late fou 
(April 30th) he will improve a lot. - In the next box was a very bloodlike bay 
colt, by Ragimunde out of Glentruin, by Young Melbourne from Calvine, by 
Blair Athol. He was not foaled until the 18th of May, and as /e is a fair size 
now, he will grow into a big colt later on. He has not quite so much bone as 
the first I saw, but is a very level-made youngster, full of racing-like points, and 
sure, I should say, to gallop. 

The next, a bay colt by Theophilus out of that nice young. mare Cherry 
Bloom, by Florentine from Morella, by General Peel, is also a May foal, and 
already a remarkably big, strong colt, so that he will some day make a very fine 
horse indeed. He takes a.ter his sire’s side of his pedigree probably ; at any 
rate, he isa great lengthy sort, with tremendous power in his back and loins, 
and leverage in his long, powerful quarters. He might make anything. The 
one that will fetch most money is unquestionably the handsome, dark bay colt, by 
Merry Hampton out of Indian Empress, by Zealot from Aurora, by Rataplan. 
This is a very stylish yearling, with all the size, quality, and bloom that buyers 
like to see. An upstanding, beautifully-topped youngster he is, with beautiful 
shoulders and plenty of width behind. He is all over a colt of class, and cusht 
to make a big price. 

A visit to the staying Ragimunde, and a stroll round the mares and foals, 
cannot be dismissed in the few words for which alone I have space left to-day; 
and I-shall have something to say about them another day. I wish Mr. Wilson 
a good sale, and I hope to see his enterprise very shortly rewarded by Ragimunde 
being the sire of a great race-horse. It is only a question of time and opportunity, 
I believe. 


FORTHCOMING SALES. 


ILE most important sales of bloodstock of the whole year are those which 
will take place at Doncaster during the first week in September. Of 
the yearlings which will be offered there I am gaining all the information 
that I can, for the benefit of my readers, by going round and looking at them 
all. I have already said what I think about those at the Blink Bonny, 
Cottingham, Theakston Hall, Sheffield Lane, and Mr. Dobson Peacock’s Studs, 
and during the next three weeks I shall have something to say about Sir Tatton 
Sykes’s, Lord Scarborough’s, Captain Fife’s, Mr. James Snarry’s, Mr. Ralph 
Sneyd’s, Mr. Pallin’s, and Mr. R. A. Brice’s. In the meantime there will be 
sales next week at York, where there will be plenty of animals offered worth 
buying ; at Deauville, in France, on Monday next; and at Cologne on the 
5th of September. At these two last affairs, which have been promoted by the 
International Horse Agency and Exchange, many of the principal English 
breeders will be represented, and there will be a number of well-bred brood 
mares sent over from this country. 

Messrs. Walker and Sons have of late years done wonders with their Horse 
Repository at Lendal Bridge, York, and the time is probably coming when we 
shall see big and really important blood- 
stock sales held there during the August 
race week. I have not a catalogue by 
me of their next week’s sale, but I know 
that there are a number of very useful 
animals to be offered, some of which I 
have lately seen during my wanderings 
in Yorkshire. Among them are a lot 
of fifteen well-bred mares which are 
being sent up from the Blink Bonny 
Stud at Malton. 

Mr. Hoole, who is sending a tt 
markably good-looking lot of yearlings, 
of which I shall have much to say next 
week, to Doncaster, is also selling 
some at York as well. ‘There will be 
some useful animals offered at the 
Deauville sale, though, as I have lost 
the catalogue, I cannot give aly 
details of them; but I think Mr 
Brice is sending some good mares from 
his Witham Stud. And I shall beable 
to say a word or two next week about 
the Cologne sale on the 5th of nest 
Ourrost. 








